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STi&E'-ji'l 


DECISIVE DAYS 

The story of our country is a very long one, 
for it covers no less than two thousand years. 
I do not need to tel! you that the whole of 
this story cannot be told in this book. 

Now, in the story of any person’s life there 
are special days which stand out from among 
the rest. Take, for example, the story' of your 
own life; for you have a life-story of your 
own though it may never be written down. 

I am sure that you can look back and 
recall certain days which were different from 
all the others. There was the first day at 
school, when you felt either very important 
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or vcr%’ unhappy. Rut, wiiicbevcr it was, 
this was a day to be remembered. 

Tlicn there was the day when your pet dog 
or rabbit, or ^>crhaps it was a guinea-pig, 
came to you. In the case of one boy I 
know, it was a black rabbit which came in a 
basket brought by a special messenger ; and 
this boy remembers every' incident of that 
day as if it were carved in stone. 

The day when you moved from one house 
or one towm to another also stands out very’ 
clearly; and you often recall in conversation 
the events of that day. And so I might go 
on, but you know better than 1 do which 
days of your life were special days. 

Now’ the history' of our country is the 
story of a nation’s life; and there are certain 
days in that story' which stand out before all 
the rest. I choose to call these decisive 
days," and when you come to the end of this 
book, I hope you will know better than you do 
now' what this phrase means. 

Some of these decisive days in our 
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countiys story were days of battle; some 
of them, as you will see, were marked by 
landings upon our shores Others again 
^\ere peaceful days, when some great event 
took place winch, when we look back upon 
It, seems to have changed the whole course 
of our national stor) 

In reading the stones which follow, I 
want >ou to get into the habit of asking 
jourselves, “ How' long ago did this happen ^ 
What led up to it^ What was the result 
of it^" 

Then you will form the habit of seeing 
that these decisiv’e daj-s had a great deal to 
do with the quiet da)S which went before 
them and those which followed after them 
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FINi; GRNTLEMEN AND SAVAGES 

I \\'ANr you to look carefully at the picture 
on the next page. It shows part of the city 
of Rome as it was nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago. At this lime the people of our 
own country were little better than savages. 

Here are some verj' fine buildings indeed, 
as fine as any which can be seen in London 
or any of our great cities at the present day. 

To the left you can see part of a govern- 
ment office like those in London, and below 
it a Temple of Peace with a kind of pulpit 
at the front from which speeches were made. 

High up against the sky is another fine 
temple with a fortress round it, ^Yhile below 
this again is a prison which you can easily 
pick out becavise it has no windows. 

At the right of the picture is a kind of 
palace, with beautiful arches, covered %Yalks, 
marble steps, and fine statues. You can see 
some of the Romans walking about in the 
broad street before this palace. 



The picture gives us the idea that the 
people of Rome at this time were very 
clever indeed They thought themselves 
fine gentlemen, and when they told stories 
of the people of our own island they spoke 
of them as “barbarians,” that is to say, 
savages 

They had troops of very brave soldiers 
and many clever generals like the one in 
our second picture , and one of the most 
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famous of these Roman generals was a man 
named Julius Caesar, This great soldier 
wrote a book, which tells about the battles 
which he fought for Rome in the land we 
now call France. 

When he had beaten the people of that 
countr}', he began to find out all he could 
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about Britain, as our island uas then called 
by the Romans And he writes in his book 
“The greater part of those in the country 
never sow their lands, but li\e on flesh and 
milk, and go clad m skins All the Britons 
paint themselves with woad, which gives 
a bluish cast to the skin and makes them 
look dreadful in battle They are long 
haired and shave all except the upper lip 
Another writer of a little later time says 
of the Britons, ‘ Their strength is in their 
foot-soldiers Some tribes fight also with 
the chariot They were once ruled by kings, 
but are now dnided under chiefs into tribes 
Our greatest strength in fighting them is 
that they do not act together 

Now I think )ou will agree with me that 
the day on which the soldiers of Rome came 
across to Britain was a decisne day m our 
histor) This day fell about fifty-five years 
before Christ was born in Bethlehem 

Caesar took over some of his bra\est 
men and expected to have an easy task in 
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subduing the Britons. When he drew near 
to the coast of Kent, he found the shore full 
of wild warriors ready to fight. Many of 
these men came into the water to prevent 
the Romans from landing, but they were 
driven back. 

When the Roman general had landed, he 
found that the Britons were going to be 
enemies well worth fighting. And as the 
autumn storms were coming on, he made 
up his mind to go away again and to come 
back in the following year. 

He did so, and this time he marched into 
the country as far as the place where the 
Cathedral city of St. Albans now stands. 
Here he found a great village of wooden huts, 
and the Britons fought against him with great 
courage. But they were no match for his 
trained soldiers, and he not only beat them 
but burnt their homes. 

Many of the chiefs round about now came 
and promised to take the Romans as their 
masters ; but Caesar could not stay to make 
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Britain a Roman country, and he sailed 
away with a few prisoners. He went to 
Rome not long aftenvards and became the 
chief man there for a time ; but his enemies 
stabbed him to death. 

You may ask why I call the day of Caesar's 
first landing a decisive day in our history, 
seeing that he went away before long without 
having done anything of real importance. 
For after he had gone the Romans left the 
Britons alone for hundreds of years. 

Well, you see, he was one of those brave 
men in history who lead the way for others 
to follow. After he had found his way here 
and had taught the people respect for the 
Romans, a number of Roman traders came 
to our island and did a great deal of business 
with the Britons of the south, who began to 
live in a manner that was not quite so rough 
and rude. \ 

We hear, too, oflBritish chiefs going all the 
way to Rome to ask^the help of the Roman 
soldiers against other British chiefs with 
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whom they had quarrelled. In time the 
Roman soldiers did come to our island, but 
not to help one British chief against his 
brothers. 

They came to conquer Britain and to make 
it what was called a Roman "province.” 
There was much fierce fighting before this 
was done, but in the end the Romans won ; 
and they built the great Roman wall from 
the mouth of the Tyne to the Solway to keep 
back the wild tribes, called the Piets, who 
lived in the land now known as Scotland. 

After this the Romans were masters of 
Britain for about three hundred and fifty 
years, and they forced all the tribes to live 
at peace with each other. They made many 
good paved roads from one end of the land 
to the other. 

They built bridges across the rivers and 
set up many strong cities with walls round 
about them, such as York, and Chester, and 
Colchester. The Roman troops lived in 
these cities and other places like them, ready 
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to go anywhere at a moment’s notice to keep 
the peace or to teach some tribe to obey the 
Roman law. 

The Britons, as you might expect, became 
less and less warlike, and learnt to live in 
cities and to think chiefly of their own 
comfort. This W’as a bad thing for the 
Britons, as you will shortly see ; for the time 
came ^Yhen the Romans had to leave them to 
look after themselves. 

They went back to Rome to defend that city 
from her enemies, and when the next warlike 
visitors came to Britain, they had little trouble 
in gaining a footing. We shall see who these 
visitors were in our next chapter. 



A Rovtv BAeCACE Tbaix. 
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THE COMING OF THE 
SEA-WOLVES 

When you come to the end of this book, you 
will find that many of the most decisive days 
of our history’ have been days on which 
landings have been made upon our shores. 

We have already read of one of these 
landings, that of Julius Caesar; and now we 
are to read of another which was even more 
important in our history. 

The Romans left our island to go back to 
Rome, in order to protect their city against 
some wild tribes who came from the lands to 
the north of Italy. 

If you look at a map of Europe and find 
out Germany, you will get a general idea 
where these wild tribes had their homes. 
The Romans knew of them long before they 
had to defend Rome against them, and one 
of their clever men wrote a book about 
them. 

Let us read a little of what he says about 
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these tribes, for among them were the first 
English people. 

” All have fierce blue eyes," he writes, 
“fair hair, and huge bodies; heat they can- 
not in the least endure; to cold and hunger 
their climate and their soil harden them. 

“In battle they carr>' a spear with a 
narrow and short head. The horse-soldier 
has a shield and a spear; the foot-soldiers 
scatter showers of missiles, hurling them to 
a great distance. There is no display about 
their battle array; their shields alone are 
marked with choice colours. 

"To give up your shield is with them the 
basest of crimes; nor may a man thus 
disgraced show himself again among the 
others. Their kings have not full power. 
If they fight in the front, they become leaders 
because they are admired. 

" In battle a separate squadron is composed 
of a family or clan. Close by them as they 
fight are those dearest to ^ them ; so that they 
hear the cries of their women and children. 
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The soldier brings his wounds to mother and 
wife, who do not shrink from counting them, 
and then they give food and praise to the 
fighter. 

“They have no cities and do not like their 
houses to be close together. They live 
scattered and apart, just as a meadow, a 
spring, or wood has attracted them. When 
they are not fighting, they pass much of their 
time in the chase. 

“A liquor for drinking is made out of 
barley. Their food is of a simple kind, 
consisting of wild fruit, fresh game, and 
curdled milk. In quenching their thirst they 
are not moderate. 

" Strangely enough they make gambling a 
serious occupation even wlien sober; and 
when a man has lost all he has he will even 
stake his own freedom, and on losing become 
the slave of the winner.” 

Now can you find out before going further, 
any likenesses between the first English and 
those of to-day ? 
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These tribes of Germany fought with the 
Romans and, of course, were \)eaten by them ; • 
but the Romans did not come and live 
among them as their masters, as they did in 
Britain. And when the Romans grew so 
wealthy and comfortable that they also grew 
weak, the chance of the Germans came ; and 
they took it. 

Some of them swept down upon Rome 
itself, as I have already said ; and others, who 
lived on the coast, built ships and became 
sea-robbers or pirates. These men sailed 
along the shores of the North Sea, and when 
they came to a creek or river-mouth, they 
sailed inland and went on shore, if they saw 
a town or village which promised plunder. 
Then they killed the people, robbed their 
houses, and sailed away. 

“Foes are they,” said a Roman writer, 
“ fierce beyond other foes, and cunning as 
they are fierce ; the sea is their school of war, 
and the storm their friend ; they are sea- 
wolves that live on the plunder of the world." 
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This IS not quite correct, however, for 
these people were really looking for homes 
where they might settle and live the life 
which they had lived in their own land. 
I think that what they w'anted was a new 
home not quite so cold and misty as the lands 
on the other side of the North Sea 
In due time they found such a home. 

No one know's exactly how’ the first 
English came to this country, but an old 
stor}'^ about them runs as follows : 

A certain British chieftain w'ho lived in 
Kent was greatly w'orried by wild tribes from 
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the north and asked some of the “sea- 
wolves," who were cruising off the east coast 
of our island, to come to his help. 

They did not need much pressing, and the 
stor^' goes that two of their chiefs named 
Hengist and Horsa landed “ from three long 
ships” at Ebbsfleet on the shores of the Isle 
of Thanet. And on that day, nearly fifteen 
hundred years ago, English history began! 

'* Then they fought with the foe,” the old 
story goes on, “who had come from the 
north, and won the victor)'. And this was 
told to those whom they had left at home, 
and that the new land was very fertile, and 
its people very weak. Then more ships were 
sent over bringing more men. 

“The Britons then gave to the new- 
comers a place to live in, and money to help 
them against their foes.” 

It is easy to see what would follow. More 
and more bands of the sea-wolves or vikings 
came over, and little by little the whole land 
passed into their hands. 
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The Britons were driven into the mountains 
of the West, and in due time the new land 
UHb known as Angle-land or England, because 
the Angles were one of the most powerful of 
the tribes that came over from Germany 


o spot in Or Uin can be so sacred to Englisbmen ns (hat wh ch firs) Teb 
the tread of En^ sb — ) K GSEEh 
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THll L.\NniN(; OV AUGUSTINH 

Thu first L^gli^h who came to this country 
were hcatlicns, who worshipped tlie sun and 
moon and the tlmndcrslorm. 
Most of tlicm thought that 
fighting and feasting were 
the l)cst things that .life could 
afford. 

But in tinte thej’ learnt to 
some extent to love mercy 
and to follow pence, as Christ 
taught tis to do. And I am 
going to tell you in this chapter how this 
great change came about. 

We must go back to that pretty story 
^out the slave boys in the market-place at 
Rome. I have already told it,* but it is 
worth recalling again here. 

One day a young priest named Gregory 
\as walking through the market-place in 
city of Rome. He stopped beside a 

* See 77,f Progrr,, * Si,,,, , ^ 
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group of men uho \vere looking at some 
pretty slave bo^s that 'were to be sold to the 
highest bidder 

The boys had fair skins and ruddy faces, 
hile their bright curling hair shone like gold 
in the sunshine The good priest turned to 
one \\ho stood near and asked who the 
children were 

“ They are Angies,” was the repl) “ Not 
Angles but angels, he said, “with faces 
so angel-Iikel From what country come 
they > ” 

“They come,’ said the slave merchants, 
“ from Deira,” naming one of the parts mio 
which England W'as then divided 

Now' if we divide this name into two 
parts, Dc and ira, we have two Latin words 
which mean “ from anger ’ 

'' De iraf" said the good priest, “jes, 
plucked from God’s angt.r and called to 
Christ’s mercy! And what is the name of 
their king>” they told him The 

good priest smiled gently as he said . 
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“Alleluia shall be sung in that land.” 
Then he passed on, thinking deeply. And 
without wasting any lime he went to the 
Pope and asked leave to go and teach the 
English about God and Christ. 

He was given leave, and with a small band 
of priests he set out from Rome in secret ; 
for he knew that the people of Rome liked 
him so well that they would try to prevent 
him from leaving the city. 

He had travelled three days along the 
road which leads to the north when he and 
his companions hailed as usual to rest at 
■ noon. They were lying down in a meadow, 
and Gregory was reading, when, all at once, 
a locust leapt upon his book and sat quite 
still upon the page. 

“Rightly is it called locnsta," said 
Gregory, “ because it seems to say to us, ‘ loco 
sia^ that is, ' stay in your place.’ I see that, 
_we shall not be able to finish our journey. 
But rise and let us get on as far as we can.” 

While they were talking, messengers on 
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St Ai.<;usT«ve leaving Rome fOR England 


tired horses bathed in sweat came galloping 
up to call Gregory back to Rome. The 
people of the city had made a riot because 
the good priest had been allowed to go away, 
and the Pope had been forced to call him 
back. 

So he went back, and in a short time he was 
himself made Pope ; and as he was now the 
head of the Church, he took steps to send 
the message of the Gospel to the English. 

He chose a priest named Augustine, and 
sent him with a band of forty monks to 
England. The journey was long and rough, 
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“Alleluia shall be sung in that land.” 
Then he passed on, thinking deeply. And 
without wasting any time he went to the 
Pope and asked leave to go and teach the 
English about God and Christ. 

He was given leave, and with a small band 
of priests he set out from Rome in secret ; 
for he knew that the people of Rome liked 
him so well that they would try to prevent 
him from leaving the city. 

He had travelled three days along the 
road which leads to the north when he and 
his companions halted as usual to rest at 
• noon. They were lying down in a meadow, 
and Gregory was reading, when, all at once, 
a locust leapt upon his book and sat quite 
still upon the page. 

“ Rightly is it called hctista',' said 
Gregor)', "because it seems to say to us, 'loco 
sia^ that is, ‘ stay in your place.’ I see that, 
we shall not be able to finish our journey. 
But rise and let us get on as far as we can.” 

While they were talking, messengers on 
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St Auoostise uwvivo Rome ton Enclano 


tired horses bathed in sweat came galloping 
up to call Gregory back to Rome. The 
people of the city had made a riot because 
the good priest had been alloned to go auay, 
and the Pope had been forced to call him 
back. 

So he went back, and in a short time he was 
himself made Pope; and as he was now the 
head of the Church, he took steps to send 
the message of the Gospel to the English. 

He chose a priest named Augustine, and 
sent him with a band of forty monks to 
England. The journey was long and rough, 
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aiiJ.iit!icy]ussod through I-mncc, they heard 
sucii l.iics of liic fierceness of the linglish that 
their hearts failed them; and they sent a 
message to Rome asking to be excused. 

But Gregory would not allow them to turn 
back, and they went on across the Channel 
and landed on the north coast of Kent. 

Now the King of Kent was named yHthcl- 
berht, and he liad married a French Princess 
named Bertha, who was a Christian. Gregor)* 
had heard of the goodness of this Princess 
and had advised Augustine to land in her 
husband’s kingdom. 

But the lieathen king was a little afraid of 
witchcraft. He would meet and talk with 
the new-comers, but it must be in the open 
air and not under a roof where he would not 
feel safe. So the meeting took place, it is 
said, under a great oak in the middle of the 
Isle of Thanet. 

This was in the year 597, that is, more 
than 1300 years ago; but of the exact day of 
the meeting I am not certain. It must. 
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howcser, have been siimincr-limc, for a 
reason which I shall leave you to guess. 

You wish, no doubt, that you could have 
seen that meeting upon which so much was 
to depend. The tall Saxon king with his wild 
soldiers around him was seated on the 
ground beneath the oak. Then Augustine 
came up from the shore with his companions, 
one man cariying a large silver cross, and 
another a picture of Christ, painted and 
gilded, on an upright board. 

The monks chanted a kind of prayer as 
they came towards the king ; and as soon as 
they drew near to the place where he sat, he 
motioned for them to be seated. So they sat 
down, and the talk began. 

Augustine did not know the king’s 
language, and the king did not know Latin — 
the language of the monks ; so the two chief 
men at that fateful meeting had to talk to 
each other by means of an interpreter. 

Augustine spoke for a long time trying to 
make dear to these rough fighting men what 
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It would mean to take service with Christ, the 
Prince of Peace As he spoke, the interpreter 
turned his words into English, and when the 
sermon was ended, there was silence to hear 
the king s reply 

Surely the angels who sang at Bethlehem 
of “ peace on earth, good-will towards men, 
bent down to listen at that moment! 

“Your words are fair he said quietly, 
"but they are new to me, and I cannot at 
once leave the faith of my fathers But 
because you are strangers and have come 
from a long distance, we will give you all 
that IS needed for your support, nor do we 
hinder you from joining all whom you can to 
your faith " 

The band of monks then crossed the Stour 
and marched to Canterbury , singing the w ords 

‘ We beseech Thee O Lord, m all Thy 
mercy, that Thy wrath and anger may be 
removed from this city', and from Thy holy 
house ' And then was heard the cry, 
‘Alleluia the sacred word which Gregory 
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had used in the market-place of Kome as he 
looked at the fair Hnglish boys. 

Ill due time Augustine became the first 
Archbibliop of Canterbur}'. And at a later 
date a priest named Paulinus went from the 
court of yEthelberht, now a Cliristian king, to 
teach the English of the north about the faith 
of Christ. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH WRITERS 

One summer day (I like to take my 
“ history trips ” in the summer) I went to 
Whitby, which stands on the northern part 
of the coast of Yorkshire, 

Now I wished to see Whitby for two 
reasons ; in the first place it was the birth- 
place of English poetr}% and it was the 
place Avhere Captain Cook, who explored part 
of Australia, stayed as a boy. 
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1 will tfll \ou here the story of the first 
Kn^lish poet ; and in a later book I Avill tell 
YOU something about Captain Cook. 

On the top of the cliff above the port of 
Whitby are the ruins of an old church ; and 
not far .way there is a beautiful stone cross 
which is quite new. 

At the foot of this cross are carved the 
words: “To the glory of God, in memor)' of 
Caedmon, the father of English song. Fell 
asleep hard by, 680." 

A little exercise in subtraction will show 
you how long ago “ English song” was born. 
It was really a “ decisive day” in our history’, 
although it was a day of peace. For we are 
all proud of our English poetiy\ 

In those early days there were several 
English kings who ruled over different parts 
of our island ; and the king in the north of 
England built a wooden home for monks and 
nuns on the great cliff above Whitby town. 

At the head of this "abbey” he placed a 
very good woman, who was known as the 
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Lady Hilda Many tales were told of the 
holy life of the abbess She is so good.” some 
said, “that the snakes are changed into coils 
of stone hen she kneels to pray, and even 
the sea-fowl, flying over the cliff, come and 
bow themselves at her feet ” 

Now among the servants of the Lady 
Hilda 'was an old man whose name was 
Caedmon He was very shy and quiet ; and 
when his companions met at a feast he took 
no part in the story-telling to the harp which 
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was part of their usual entertainment. 
Wlicn he saw the harp coming towards 
him, he would get up and go away to his 

bed. 

One night he left the feast in this way 
and went to the stable, for he had charge of 
the cattle, and lay down to rest. 

As he slept, he saw in a vision an angel 
who called him by his name and said to 
him, " Sing, Caedmon, some song to me.” 
" 1 cannot sing,” he said, “ and for this cause 
I left the feast and came here.” 

“ However that may be,” was the answer, 
"you shall sing to me.” "What shall I 
sing?" asked Caedmon. "Sing the beginning 
of created things,” said the angel, and then he 
vanished. 

Next morning the cowherd went to the 
abbess and told his storj'. She listened 
with great care and then said over to him a 
passage from the Bible telling him, if he 
could, to put the words into verse. 

On the following day he came to her again 
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and recited the words which appear on the 
cross which I saw at Whitby 
Now must we praise 
The Guardian of hea\ en s realm, 

The Creator s might, 

And His mind s thought 

The glorious works of the Father, 

How, of every wonder, 

He, the Lord Eternal, 

Laid the foundation 

After this the abbess took Caedmon from 
his rough farm work, and he was made a 
monk. She also gave orders that he was to 
be taught the chief of the Bible stones, and 
he turned them all into sweetest verse 

“ He sang of the beginning of the world,” 
the old story tells us, " of the fall of man, and 
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all the story of Israel ; of the birth, life, death, 
and rising again of Christ, and of His going 
up into Heaven.” 

Our first poetry, then, was sacred poetry ; 
and the first of our poets was a farm labourer 
and then a monk. Our first writer of prose 
was also a monk whose name Avas Bede ; and 
he belonged to the North Country also. 

He was a monk of Jarrow and lived all 
his life in the monastery of that town which 
is how famous for its warships. He tells us 
in his book that his constant pleasure was in 
learning, or teaching, or writing. 

What did he write? He wrote the first part 
of the story of the English nation, and nearly 
all that we know of the time that follows the 
days of Augustine, we learn from his book. 
It IS true that he mixes up stories like fairy 
tales with sober history.- but even these help 
us to understand what kind of people the first 
linghsh really were. 

It IS he who tells the story of the English 
boys m the market-place at Rome; and the 
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old tale of Caedmon which I have just told 
you IS also drawn from his book 

\\ hen he came near the end of his long 
life, he was hard at work on a \ersion of 
St Johns Gospel into English He was 
weary unto death, but still he toiled on His 
friends begged him to rest, but he said with a 
smile, “ I do not want my boys to read a he 
after I am gone 

" Learn w ith w hat speed you may he said 
to his pupils, "for I know not how long I 
may last 

The next day he was weaker ‘ There is 
still one chapter wanting, said the youth 
who was writing to his dictation, "and it is 
very hard for thee to trouble thyself further 
“ It IS easily done, said the aged scholar, 
" take thy pen and write quick!) 

They worked quietly all da), and towards 
evening the youth said, *‘ There is one sentence 
unwritten, dear master * Write it quickl) 
said the d) ing man 

“ It is finished now,* said the boy at last 
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You speak truth,” said the master, “ all is 
fini>hed now.” 

Tliey laid him down upon the pavement 
vith his head in the arms of one of his 
scholars. Then, turning his face towards the 
place where he used to pray, he softly chanted 
the “ Gloria.” And as his voice reached the 
close of the holy song, he passed quietly away. 


THE GREAT LEADERS 

I 

If we glance down a list of our kings and 
queens, we find that some of them were 
given extra names in addition to those by 
which they would be known to their mothers. 
Some of these are titles of honour, while 
others are more like nick-names, that is to 
say, “extra” names. 

One of the early kings was called “ Ironside," 
because of his braverj' in war ; another was 
known as “the Unready," because he was 
not veiy wise; a third was called “the 
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Confessor” because he -vxas more like a 
monk than a king 

Then we have William I, who is always 
spoken of as “ the Conqueror , Richard I, 
who was so brave that he was known as the 
‘ Lion Heart Edward I, whose extra name 
was Longshanks, and so on 

But certain other rulers in history are 
always spoken of as “the Great,’ which you 
will, no doubt, think the most honourable of 
all titles 

What was it, I wonder, which made people 
give such a name to just a few rulers in 
history’ What would you expect a king to 
be like, before you would think him worthy 
of this title’ 

Big and strong’ Some of the greatest 
men in history have been very small, and by 
no means strong in body 

Brave’ Yes, by all means, especially 
brave enough to conquer fear Yet there 
have been many brave kings to whom histor)' 
has not given the title of " the Great ” 
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Clever? Yes. this is necessary, but there 
have been many clever kings who W'ere by no 
means great. 

For myself, I find that all the rulers who 
have won this honourable title in history 
have spent their lives in working for the 
good of their people. 

They have none of them been perfect, but 
no ruler ever won the title of "the Great” 
who did not work to leave his people better 
than he found them. 


II 

One of the best examples of a king who 
was truly great was our own King Alfred ; 
and -we may look upon the day when he 
came to the throne as one of the most decisive 
days in our history. 

It is more than one thousand years since 
he was chosen to be Icing—" against his wili," 
we read, "for he did not think that it was 
within his power to stand against such great 
fierceness of the heathen.” 
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You already know something’ about him — 
how bravely he fought the Danes and did 
not lose heart when he was beaten at first; 
how he was often sick, but would not allow 
that to stop his work; how he burnt the 
cakes, and went disguised as a harper into 
the camp of the Danes. 

But you are now old enough to understand 
a little more of his work as a ruler. 

He had fought the Danes with great 
bravery, and had beaten them too ; but we 
must never forget that he was really a man 
of peace, and as soon as the fighting was 
over he settled dosvn to give his people the 
blessings of good government and education. 

He ruled that part of England which lies 
to the west of a line drawn from London to 
Chester. It will be easy for you to mark 
this on a map. He did not trouble about 
trying to conquer the rest of the country, for 
he had much more important work in hand. 

The war with the Danes had made great 
disorder in the country, as w’ar aUvays does ; 
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the land went untilled and there was little 
bread to cat; and the rich and strong men did 
what they liked with the poor and the weak. 

The king looked into this matter himself. 
"All the judgments which were given he 
would examine, and if he found any wrong he 
w’ould call the judges themselves before him.” 

"Day and night,” we read, "he was busy 
in this work, for in that whole kingdom the 
poor had no helpers save the king himself." 

Ill 

Let us take a peep into the book of 
Alfred’s laws. It shows us among other 
things w’hat an unruly state his people had 
got into. They seem, indeed, to have passed 
most of their time in striking each other. 
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Perhaps they got into a habit of striking 
from fighting so long with the Danes. 

"If a man strike bis neighbour with a 
stone or with his fist, so that he is badly 
hurt but still can walk with a stick, let him 
who struck send a doctor and do the man’s 
work for him while he is unable.” 

Plow much more sensible than sending the 
man to prison, where he could have done 
nothing to put things right! 

"Injure ye not the widows and the step- ^ 
children, nor hurt them anywhere; for if ye 
do otherwise they will cry unto me, and I 
will hear them, akd i will then slay you 
WITH MY SWORD.” 

We can almost see the king’s eyes flash as 
^ve read these words. 

“Judge thou very evenly. Judge thou 
not one thing to the rich and another to the 
poor ; nor one to thy friend, another to thy 
foe. 

“ If a man’s ear be struck off, let thirty 
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shillings be given. I f the hearing be impaired, 
let seventy shillings be given. 

“If a man strike out another’s eye, let 
him pay .seventy shillings and six shillings 
and six pennies and a third part of a penny. 

“ If a man strike out another's tooth in 
the front of his head, let him pay for it with 
eight shillings. A man’s grinder is worth 
fifteen shillings. 

“ If the shooting-finger be struck off, the 
payment is fifteen shillings.” 

It was the king's desire that all boys who 
were free-born should learn to read. He 
also brought learned men from other lands to 
teach his people. And with the help of some 
of these men he turned some Latin books 
into English. One of these was a geography 
book, another a history. 

If travellers from far-off lands came to the 
kings court, they always went to see him; 
and no one listened more eagerly to their 
stories than King Alfred the Great. 
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THE DOMESDAY BOOK 

This is the stor) of an old book uhich was 
written m a language that jou could not 
read, and which is so “drj ’ that if you 
could you would not read it 

That does not look very promising , but 
I think you will find that the storj of the 
making of the book is full of interest 

You know how Duke William of Nor- 
mandy came to England and fought King 
Harold at the battle of Hastings ‘ That 
was a fatal day to England, w rites a monk 
who lived about the time, “a great havoc of 
our dear country through its change of 
masters 

For a long time after this great battle 
there was not much peace m the land As 
you know, William did not find it easy to 
make the English obej him There were 
man) risings but he put them down witli a 
strong hand 

And after the fighting was over and the 




THE TOURNAMENT OF 
LADIES 

The picture sUoios a game played by 
the knights and ladies of the twic of 
the Normans and later. A castle built 
strongly of wood is defended by ladies 
against a party of knights. A lady in 
the highest tower is blowing a trumpet 
to rouse the courage of the defenders of 
the castle. The others at their different 
posts are showering down roses upon the 
besiegers. A knight is tumbling off a 
ladder from the "blow" of a rose, which 
has carried off his helmet ; a second is 
trying to get in at the gate; a third is 
using a ci’ossbow; the rest are keeping 
up an eager sham fight, sword in hand, 
but when one is struck by a rose he is 
' ‘ killed. " The lower picture shows the 
feast after the "fightT 
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land was at peace, because much of it was 
laid waste he became known as William the 
Conqueror. The title fitted him very well. 

But the new’ king had also made up his 
mind to rule justly and well now that he was 
really master; and it was his desire for a 
lasting peace w’hich made him so severe in 
putting down rebellion. 

When he had been king for nineteen years 
and the country was settling dow’n, it was 
told to him that the Danes were planning to 
invade the country’. 

Now this w'as of course just w’hat William 
had done himself nineteen years before ; but 
now he was master of the land and meant to 
defend it w’ith all his pow’er. He looked 
about for soldiers, but found that in crushing 
the English he had broken up the army 
which King Alfred had set up ; and many of 
the English nobles had either gone over the 
sea, or had become monks and given up 
fighting. 

He therefore sent across to Normandy’ for 
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men to come and be ready to fight in defence 
of England. The soldiers came, and while 
they were waiting for the Danes, who never 
landed, they lived in the homes of the 
English country people, where they were by 
no means welcome, as you will understand. 

Then some of the leading men went to 
the king and told him how the people were 
making complaints. The king had the good 
sense to see that things were wrong ; and he 
called a great meeting of the chief lords to 
talk over the matter. 

Perhaps it was some one who remembered 
the olden days who advised the king to 
make those who held the land defend it. 
This was fair enough of course, but it was 
not known to the king’s officers how much 
■ land each great lord held. 

And as you will agree, it was only fair 
that those who had the most land should 
find the largest number of fighting men 
among the farm workers and fit them for war. 

So the king ordered that a great register 



should be made of all the lands in all the 
counties and the names of the men "who 
held them. 

I said, “all the counties," but this is not 
quite correct. The king left out Northurrvber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmorland, and Dur- 
ham. For he had “conquered” these so 
well, that there Avere scarcely any homes or 
men left in them. 

But his officers were soon at work in the 
rest of the country busily making their lists, 
and in about a year they had finished the 
work'. 

They did their A\*ork A-ery well, for they 
not only measured the lands but made lists 
of the farm stock ; " there was not an ox or a 
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cow or a pig passed by that was not set 
down in the account.” So writes an old 
monk, giving us what he thought an example 
of the king’s meanness. 

Then the king called another meeting, this 
time at Salisbury, where all the chief land- 
owners met him. There they went down on 
their knees in turn, placed their hands 
between the king's hands, and promised to be 
faithful to him and to serve him in war in 
return for the lands they held. 

This meant that they were to bring men 
to follow him in all his wars; and thus the 
king made an army in the land to defend it. 

This is the story of Domesday Book, for 
that was the name given to the collected lists 


made by the king’s officers. It was the book 
from which the king could tell at a glance 
how much money a landowner ought to pay 
him, and how many men he was to bring to 
the wars. 

The pictures in this chapter show English- 
men of this time engaged in farm work. 
They are worth examining with care, for they 
show the farm hands (i) haymaking, {2) har- 
vesting, (3) making a fire in November, (4) 
threshing and winnowing. 
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THE GREAT CHARTER 

I 

I AM writing this chapter on a beautiful day- 
in summer — to be exacton the 15th day of 
June. 

You may wonder why I tell you this. 
Because just about seven hundred years ago 
the 15th of June was one of the most decisive 
days in British history. 

Do not forget the date — the 15th day of 
June in the year 1215. Now let me tell you 
my story. 

The ruler of England at this time was 
King John, of whom our history has little 
that is good to tell us. He was the brother 
of Richard of the Lion Heart, but he had no 
share of his bravery or of his generous spirit. 

He was selfish and cruel, as well as mean 
and crafty ; and he would stoop to any means 
to get his own way. Our great poet Shakes- 
peare tells a very sad story of how the king 
treated his nephew. Prince Arthur, whom 
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some of the great lords wished to make 
king. 


It is only a stor^- but, from what we know 
of this king, it may well have been true. The 
poet tells how the king put Arthur in prison 
m a strong castle, and then sent men to put 
out his eyes with hot irons. 

But the young prince pleaded with them 
so pmfully that they had no heart to do the 
crue deed ; and they went back to the king 
vithout having carried out his orders, 
ann. ^ however, the prince dis- 

ohn had ordered some one eL 
to put him to death. 

owf7and"''b'''' -‘h h- 

give blame where it is not 77“ 
matter the only thing of which we ' 
f hat Prince Arthur 7s „e7 h " 

^The French king said openly 7arli7 
— u Mas a murderer, and called upon him to 
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come over to France and be tried. What 
right had he to do this to an English king? 

John was not only King of England, but 
he held wide lands in France as well ; but 
he held them under the King of France who 
was his overlord ” for these lands. 

But the English king only mocked at 
the summons of his “overlord.” Then the 
French king said that he would take his 
lands from him. 

King John went over to France to fight, 
but he was badly beaten. His soldiers had no 
love for him and no heart in the fight. John 
tried very hard to save the splendid castle 
shown in the picture on page 62 which had 
been built by Richard of the Lion Heart, but 
it was all of no use. 

The armies of the English king were 
beaten from point to point, and John went 
home again where the great lords of England 
were very angry with him and began to 
murmur against him. 

This did not make him any better, and he 
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did one wicked thing after another until the 
whole land was filled with misery and shame. 
At last he quarrelled with the Pope, who was 
the head of the Church; and to settle this 
dispute he gave up his crown to the Pope 
and took it back again as a gift from him 1 
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“ He has become the Pope’s man," the 
people said in anger. “ lie has given up the 
very name of king; from a free man he has 
become a slave.” 

John now tried to set things right by 
going to war with France again in the hope 
of winning back what he had lost. If he 



came back as a conqueror, he thought the 
great lords and all the people of England 
would let him do as he liked. 

But he was badly beaten in France, and 
it was this which made the English barons 
at last rise up against him. 

If the king would not rule well, they said, 
they would force him to do so. And if that 
proved to be of no use, they were ready to 
fight him and to choose another king 
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The barons chose as their leader a brave 
and clever man named Stephen Langton, 
who was Archbishop of Cantcrburji’. Langton 
thought that a king should rule for the good 
of his people, and had made up his mind that 
King John must do this. 

With this man at their head, the barons 
met the king and told him boldly what they 
wanted. The king was to sign a paper or 
parchment which was called a charter, and 
which contained a number of promises to 
rule the people well and justly. 

It was not the first charter of the English 
people, but it is so verj' important that it is 
known in our history as the Great Charter, or 
in Latin (for it was written in that tongue) as 
Magna Carta, 

1 have said that the king was to “sign” 
this parchment, but he u’as no scholar and 
could not write his name. The first English 
king who could do this was Richard 11. , who 
lived about a hundred years after King John. 
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It 'would be more correct to say that the 
king was to “ seal " the Great Charter. That 
is to say, he was to give orders for his officer to 
fix- a. round metal seal bearing the king’s 
portrait to the foot of the parchment by 
means of a kind of ribbon. 

When the promises of the Great Charter 
were read over to him, King John burst into 
a fit of passion. “Why do they not ask for 
my kingdom?” he cried, and the barons left 
him in a mood as angry as his own. 

The king tried to get together an army, 
for he too meant to fight it out. But among 
all the great lords of England only seven 
would stand by him. 

He was forced to give way. A meeting 
was arranged on an island in the Thames, not 
far from the royal castle of Windsor. The 
king’s men and the barons came armed to the 
conference, for neither side could tell how 
that great day would end. 

But there was to be no fighting on that 
15th day of June in the year 1215. The 
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promises of the Great Charter were read over 
to the king, and he gave his order for the 
royal seal to be fixed to the parchment. 

Ill 

A number of copies of the Charter were 
then made, and these were sealed and sent to 
the chief men in all parts of the kingdom. 
Strange to say, most of these copies have 
been, lost ; but I have been this morning to 
the British Museum in London to look at 
two of those which are left. 

They are kept with great care in a glass 
case, and as I looked at them, a school-boy 
came with his father to see what they were 
like. I felt that one boy at least was learning 
his history in the right way, and that he 
would never forget the Great Charter, 

One of these copies was found at Dover 
Castle more than five hundred years after it 
nas sent out by King John’s officers ; and it 
is impossible to read it, for it is worn with 
age and has also been damaged by fire. 
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The Seal or STeriiEV Lancton 


The fire has melted the great seal into a 
shapeless mass of lead which hangs at the 
foot of the brown parchment The other copy 
IS m a better state, but the seal has been taken 
from It You can, however, see the hole in 
the skin where the ribbon was passed through 
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What ^\as it that King John promised in 
this Great Charter? Why do people look at 
the old parchment with such awe and rever- 
ence after all these hundreds of years? 

Read and learn two of the promises in 
this famous charter, and you may then begin 
to understand how important it really is. 

No FREEMAN SHALL HE SEIZED OR IM- 
PRISONED, OR IN ANY WAY BROUGHT TO RUIN. 

We will not go against any man save by 

THE LAW OF THE L.VND. 

To NO MAN WILL WE SELL OR DENY OR 
DELAY RIGHT OR JUSTICE, 

So the Great Charter was won. King John 
was very angry when he was forced to agree 
to it, and it is said that he flung himself on 
the floor of his apartment and gnawed the 
rushes which formed the “carpet” in his 
terrible rage. 

This happened when they came to tell the 
' king that copies of the parchment had been 
sent all over the land. 
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“They have given me five-and-twenty 
over-kings,” he said in his rage. And it 
was not long before he broke the promises he 
had made, and began to fight his people with 
the help of soldiers from foreign lands. 

During the fighting King John marched 
to the north, and on his way had to cross the 
Wash with his army. In making the crossing 
he was surprised by 
the tide, and his 
baggage with the 
royal treasures was 
\\'ashed away. He 
went to an abbey 
not far away, where 
he was seized by 
a fever of which he 
died. 

But when the 
new king, Henry III. (whom you can see in 
the boat), came to the throne, he had to 
promise to rule in the manner laid down 
in the Great Charter. 

D 
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the great council 

VIhen a gentleman has the right to put 
H R. after his name, it shows that he is a 
ember of Parliament. If you have begun 
o read the newspapers, you will often find 
ese etters during your reading, as well as 
b.lls which give notices of meetings, 

thee T!" " ’’“'"e =>^1= to write 

be n Ws name, and he ought to 

town 'or°r' people of some 

make th ''‘"t *’^‘P 

make the laws of the land. 

buifdin ‘h=' gf^t 

building t„ Loodon where these laws are 

ment 1 'be Houses of Parlia- 

buildingsl„'the°Zrrd 

years old." >'™dted 

If Parliament is so important in the life of 
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the nation, you will be ready to agree that 
the day on which it began was one of the 
decisive days in our history. Let me tell 
you the story of that time. 

One day King Henry III. of England 
was rowing with a party on the river Thames 
— not far from the place where the Houses of 
Parliament now stand — when a thunderstorm 
came on. 

The thunder rolled and the lightning 
flashed, and the boat was rowed for protec- 
tion to a large palace which stood by the side 
of the river, and which belonged to the Bishop 
of Durham. 

A nobleman named Earl Simon of Mont- 
fort, who ^ras staying with the bishop, came 
down the steps to meet the royal barge. 
" Dp not fear,” he said to the king, who 
seemed to be terrified, ** the storm is passing 
over and will soon be gone.” 

" If Ii^fear the thunder. Sir Earl," said the 
king in the voice of a spoilt child, " I fear 
you more than all the thunder in the world.” 
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King Henry had very good reason to sa) 
this; for he knew that Earl Simon ^\as not 
pleased uith the way m which he was acting 
as king, and he knew also that there were 
many nobles in the land who thought the 
same as Earl Simon 

This king was the son of King John, of 
whom we read in our last chapter He was 
not cruel and bad like his father, indeed he 
was very pleasant and kind in many ways 

But he w'as careless and unwise, and he did 
so many foolish things that at hst the chief 
men m the kingdom made up their minds to 
govern the land for him ; and Earl Simon 
was chosen as their leader 

At one time this great nobleman had been 
the king’s chief friend, and was greatly Io\ed 
by Henry s son. Prince Edward, whom he 
taught many things and especially to keep 
his promises 

But now the friends were parted, ne\er to 
come together again, for before long there 
was war between the two parties Therewas 



A Kisc IN HIS COVUT. 

a battle at Lewes, in Sussex, in which Prince 
Ed^va^d fought against his old teacher, who 
could not help feeling proud of his braverj'. 

Earl Simon's men wore white crosses on 
back and breast in this battle, and before the 
fight began they knelt in prayer. This was 
no empty show, for these men had made up 
their minds that they were fighting for the 
. good of the whole country ; and this feeling, 
backed by Earl -’s skill as a soldier, 

won the battle u. 

The king, hi 
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nobles uerc made prisoners, and Prince 
Eduard also ga\c himself up And for two 
years Earl Simon was really king of the land 
He tried to rule, not to please himself but 
for the good of the people , and he tried to 
make the people govern themselves 

From \ery early times there had always 
been a Great Council of the w isest men in the 
land, w hose duty it was to advise the king how 
to govern This Council was made up of the 
great and rich nobles, but now Earl Simon 
said that those wise men who were not rich 
ought also to have a share in making the laws 
After Domesday Book men were some- 
times called to the Great Council from each 
of the counties But Earl Simon said that 
others ought to come from the towns whicK 
were springing up in many parts of the land 
This was agreed to, and fifty years after 
the Great Charter was sealed, a new Great 
Council was called together 

And we shall be quite right if we look 
upon this as the beginning of our Parliament 
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Hut L.u l Simon did not rule the country 
for lono One day, it is said, Prince Edward 
was out riding with his keepers, when he 
ch.allenoed them to r.ace him. They set off, 
and the Prince who had a very good horse 
went farther than the winning-post. 

He made his escape, got together an 
army, and there was a battle at Evesham in 
Worcester. Prince Edward won, and Earl 
Simon was killed after a brave fight. 

But his work for the nation was not lost. 
King Henry came back to the throne, but he 
ms tyiser now, and left much of the work 
of ruling in the hands of his brave son 
Edward. 


. This prince, as we have said, was trained 
as a youth by the great Earl himself. And 
when he became king as Edward I. he called 
a Parliament together like that of Earl Simon 
ec.au5e as he said, “that which touches all 
Should be approved by all.” 

ParTianiLt™"'** 
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fcist ulun Ik sm MaiihcH among the 
cominiu iml i„KI him to sit on the middle 
■'tsp iKtKLsn tiK Hoor and the throne 
■ hen Ik isktd him to write an account of all 
tint he S.1U 

Weraij tniU saj then that Matthew was 
one of our first reporters He alwajs tried 
to get Ins news from |ieoplc who had seen 
lungs for themseKes, and on the whole his 
histor> IS true 


At one time king llenrj came to St 
Ma^r '■-O’ hind to 

Ih him, and he was so much interested m 

hiswri iiigihat he sat up all night with him, 

would I 'T ^I-atthew 

ouldlmse ouiid It hard to learn elsewhere 

“>hes 11, his book 

s«t, that the king was not ruling 





wiscl), and he said so For he ln\cd his 
country and Us people better tlian the fa\our 
of great men, of princes, and of kings 

U >ou ssere to read Uis history, )ou \sould 
think that there is a great deal m it about 
monasteries, that is to sa\ , the places w here 
the monks had their homes 

But you must rememl^r that these places 
might be called the towns of the time In 
each of them there would boa great church 
like the abbey behind me, there would be a 
library and a place for writing and painting , 
there be workshops for masons. 
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smiths, carpenters, glass-makers, and other 
clever men ; and round about would be a 
high wall to keep out an enemy. 

Outside the wall there would be many 
farms which grew corn and other things for 
the monks. But the gardens and orchards 
of the monks would be within the walls ; 
and from what I have found out to-day, 
I think that Matthew Paris worked in a 
little room which looked out on the monk's 
garden. 

It reminds me of the funny verse in 
Alice about "cabbages and kings.” For 
although Matthew Paris tells much about 
kings he does not forget the cabbages. 

There are several pieces in his history 
which tell of that most important thing for 
gardeners, namely, the weather. 

Here are three of them : 

“This year was, on the whole, good iii 
crops of fruit and com ; but a long drought 
and great heat dried up deep lakes and great 
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mar‘ 5 hes un«.d Uiany rivers, and stopped 
the work 111^ of mdU. 

lun >- lire pastures withered away, 
c u ed. and ihi; flocks aiul lierds pined 
\ \ hunger awj thirst 

* * * * * 

“ On the first night of December au awful 
storm of thunder and lightning, wind and 
rain took place; all said it was a sad omen, 
as thunder in winter always told of evil to 
come. 

* • • * • 

“ This year passed quiet and calm filling 
the barns with abundance of corn, so that a 
measure fell in price to two shillings. 

“The temperature of winter W'as changed 
to that of spring; lreei> might be seen 
shooting m February, and birds singing and 
sporting as if it were April.” 

Matthew* Paris was not only a writer but 
an artist as well. His books are full of 
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pictures of the kind which are shown in this 
chapter. 

Some of these look like the drawings of a 
school-boy, but all of them show us something 
of the life of the time, even if it is only the 
shape of the cradle in which the king’s little 
son was put to sleep. 



The pictures on page 79 may well have 
been drawn to show how St. Albans Abbey 
was built. It shows what a keen interest 
was taken by the kings of that time in 
setting up these churches and homes for tlie 
monks. 
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\ DbCISnL B\TTI L 

N one of the book^ of Matthew Pans there 
lb a map of our island winch ii> shown on 
page 6 of this book Look at it side bv side 
with one of the beautiful maps of to-daj and 
you will learn a great deal 

The bottom part of the old map from Nor 
folk to the Bristol Channel is fairly correct, 
but the rest is mostl) guess work You see, 
people have had to learn how to make maps 
jUst as they have had to learn how to do 
everything else 

Now Edward I would know Matthew 
Pans very well, and I feel sure that he would 
be interested in this map I can imagine 
him looking at it one day and sa) ing to 
himself “This island ought to forni\ one 
country under one king 

Then he would remember that Wales 
had a prince of its own, and Scotland\ a 
king of Its own Perhaps it was this map 
from bt Mbans which helped him to make 




A MONK IN TUn W'RITINO-ROOM OF A MONAST^RV CNGAGEO 
ON A MANUSCRIPT. 
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up his nund to be master of the whole 
island — if he could 1 

Do not forget that, king as he was, he 
could not get a better map than this For 
there were no others to be had 

Now let us see how he set about the task 
of making himself master of the whole of 
Britain He began with Wales which was 
ruled by several princes who fought a great 
deal among themselves and seemed to care 
very little for the good of their country 
One of these princes named Llywelyn 
tried to make himself master of the whole 
country and to drive out the English But 
he was killed, and after that there was no 
one strong enough to stand against King 
Edward 

He built great castles in various parts of 
Wales, and pul soldiers in them to frighten 
the people into obedience In Carnarvon 
Castle a son was born to him, and it is said 
that the Welsh chiefs promised to obey this 
prince who had been born in their own 
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country and could not, of course, speak a 
word of English. 

Since that time the eldest son of the 
English king has usually been made Prince 
of Wales, though he docs not take this title 
as soon as he is born. 

King Edward now claimed that at last 
there was one ruler south of the Scottish 
Border, and he turned his thought.'; to 
Scotland. Not long before, the little Queen 
of that countf)' h.ad died while she was 
crossing tlic .sea from Norway; and now 
there was a dispute as to who was to be king. 

The English king was asked to settle the 
question, and he wont north to do so, meeting 
the Scottish nobles at Norham Castle near 
the River Tweed. 

He chose a man named John Balliol 
because he promised to rule Scotland under 
King Hdn'ard as his overlord. The new 
Scottish king was a weak creature with ver^' 
little spirit, but after a time even he rose 
against his Englibh master. 
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up his mind to be master o{ the ^\hole 
island — if he could * 

Do not forget that king as he was he 
could not get a belter map than this For 
there were no others to be had 

Now let us see how he set about the task 
of making himself master of the whole of 
Britain He began with Wales which was 
ruled by several pnnees who fought a great 
deal among themselves and seemed to care 
very little for the good of their country 
One of these pnnees named Llywelyn 
tried to make himself master of the whole 
country and to drive out the English But 
he was killed and after that there was no 
one strong enough to stand against King 
Edward 

He built great castlc^» in various parts of 
Wales, and put soldiers m them to fnghtei 
the people into obedience In Carnarvo 
Castle a son was born to him and it is s'* 
that the \\ elsh chiefs promised to obey t 
prince who had been born m their 
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country and could not, of course, speak a 
word of English. 

Since diat time the eldest son of the 
Enghsh kmg has usually been made Prince 
of Wales, though he does not take this title 
as soon as he is born. 

King Edward now claimed that at last 
there was one ruler south of the Sr tf i 
Border, and he turned his th 

Scotland. Not long|before,themtlfo" 

of that country hai died while sh^ ”" 
crossing the sea fr<im Norway ^ 
there was a dispute As to who was' to be 1-“"' 
The English hint was asked to settleTf 
quest, on, and he wc/nt north to do s„ 

The Scottish .--I at Norl ^ ’ “““"K 
Sc<e River l-ng Em Castle near 

wa;cfusetl 

' in.i„g Edrgave L ^is overlmd xt 
un^eottish .'xhheLa , ^'>0 new 

•-day. e spuew kirif f, . ''“‘“re with very 
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Then king Eduard marched north uitli 
an army and made the new Ivingf a prisoner 
He put English soldiers into the Scottish 
castles to nnke 
the people 
[ obey liim and 
he brought 
baclv to Lon- 
[ don the great 
block of stone 
on uhich the 
Scottish kings 
used to sit 
j whentheywere 
I crowned at a 
I «lace called 
one 

'anofThis stone 
, ,T , g placed be 

neath the seat of the chJ In ^^hlch the 
English kings uere crmvnih aiiq ,t can be 
seen in Westminster Abbey \ed to o 

King Edivard now thoug\in the he uas 
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master of the whole ol ihc island shown in 
Matthew Paris’s map. But he spent the rest 
of his life in a miserable attempt to force the 
people of Scotland to obey him. 

First of all he had to fight against William 
Wallace ; and when his soldiers had brought 
this brave man as a prisoner to London the 
fighting was not over; for King Edward had 
now to deal with Robert Bruce. 

This nobleman got himself crowned as 
King of Scotland and gathered together an 
army. King Edward was very angry and 
sent an army against him. Bruce was beaten 
and was driven into the mountains, where he 
wandered about for a long time and had many 
adventures of which I have no space to tell. 

Then King Edn’ard died, and his weak 
and foolish son. was made King of England 
as Edward 11 ; and the weakness of the 
new king gave King Robert of Scotland a 
chance which he did not lose. 

The new king marched a splendid army 
into Scotland, and King Robert met him 
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near Sttrhnt^i by the biiiiks of a little etrcittn 
known as the Bannockburn ibis was on 
the 24th da> of June in the \cir I3»4 
si\ hundied >cars ago U>-da) 

Just before the fight began a knight rode 
out from the itnglish lines towards king 
Robert as he rode ilong the front of his inny. 
The king rose in his stirrups as the rider 
passed him, and struck him such a blow on 
his head with his batlle-a\e that he fell dead 
to the earth 

This was the beginning of misfortune for 
the linghsh army which had counted on an 
easy victory And at the end of that deeisu c 
day King bduard was ruling post-haste across 
country to Dunbar, where he found a ship to 
carry him back to Bngland 

After this the Scottish king kept his 
throne in peace, and ruled his people for 
himself Many years afterwards, as jou will 
see, Scotland and England were to come 
together under one king, but this was because 
both countries wished to do so 
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King Edward wished to make the two 
countries into one as the wolf makes himself 
and the lamb into one — by gobbling it up 1 


LOSS AND GAIN 

The decisive days in our history have not 
always been days of gain ; sometimes they 
have been days of loss ; and sometimes, as 
we shall see in this chapter, it has been a 
good thing to lose. 

Look at a map of Europe and tell me 
which country on the mainland lies nearest 
to our own islands? As you might expect, 
we have had a great deal to do with this 
country during our history. 

Dates and tables are not very amusing 
things, but they are often helpful. Let us 
look at the short table given on the next 
page and see if we can use it to help us to 
remember a little of what our country has 
had to do with France. 
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Bouvines 

1 Loss 

1 

1214 

King John 

Cl cc\ 

Gain 

1 *346 1 

Edward III 

Agincoubt 

i Gain 

1 1415 

Henry V 

Orlevns 

1 Loss 

1429 

1 Henry VI 


■\ou will remember that William the 
Conqueror was Duke of Normandy before he 
came o\er to be King of England Now 
Normandy took up a large part of France, so 
that the English king was at the same time 
a powerful French noble 

As time went on, the kings of England got 
still more land m France owing to marriages 
with princesses m that country But m the 
time of King John nearly all these lands 
were lost after the Battle of Bouvines, m 
which that kings hired soldiers were badly 
beaten 

So King John earned his name of Lackland, 
and his people were very angry with him, as 
you have read in an earlier chapter 

But the loss of the land in France was 
really a good thing for England It made her 
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rulers think more of their own country ; and 
it would have been well if they had given up 
all thought of France. 

But they did not do so. Before long they 
were trying to win not great estates in 
France, but the crown of that kingdom itself. 

That was why Edward III. and the Black 
Prince fought the great fight at Crecy in the 
north of France, not very far from Calais, 
where you land after your passage in the 
steam-boat from Dover. 

It was a brave fight, and whenever we 
read of it we feel proud of our stout English 
archers as well as of the youthful Black 
Prince who won his spurs that day. But all 
the same, the English king was fighting for 
something that did not belong to him, and 
something which would not have been good 
for him to possess. 

You see England and France were going 
to form two great nations, each separate and 
distinct; and for many reasons one king 
could never rule both countries. 
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The king- who won Criicy and who nearly 
hung the six brave men of Calais did not 
become King of France ; and when he died 
England was too busy with her own affairs 
to trouble about the French crown. 

But there arose in time a brave and war- 
like King of England, who thought he would 
try once more to join the two countries under 
one ruler. This was Henry V., who was 
such a madcap in his youth. 

He crossed the Channel and fought a 
brave fight at Agincourt, where the English 
knights and bowmen once more did deeds of 
which we are all proud; and after this battle 
it really seemed as if the two countries were 
at last to be joined together under one king. 

For Henry married the daughter of the 
French king, and it was agreed that he was 
to be crowned as King of France when 
his father-in-law died. But he died before 
his father-in-law, and it was his little son 
Henry VI. who was named King of France 
as well as King of England. 
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So the great game was \von — or sceintd 
to be won But what a mocker)' it was I 
It IS one thing for a prince to get himself 
crowned as king, and quite another thing for 
him to get the people of his new country to 
lo\e and obc) liini And it was not long 
before the new French king and all his 
fighting men were sent about their business 
— and by a woman tool 

If we are fair-minded we must be glad of 
this, although it went against us What 
should do if a foreign prince made him- 
self king of our country by force of arms^ 
Do >ou think that he would have a happy 
time’ Not until he went home again 

You see the proper thing is for each 
nation to be free and to try to be friends 
with all the others 

Well, then,as>ou might expect, the French 
fought against the new king from England, 
although his mother %.as a French princess 
And, of course, the English soldiers tried to 
force them to obey their child-king 
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At one time during the struggle the 
English sat down round the French city of 
Orleans, meaning, if they could, to take it for 
themselves. And then there took place that 
strange event — one of the strangest in the 
history of the world — when a woman led an 
army against the foes of her country, and in. 
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' At one time during the struggle the 
English sat down round tlie French city of 
Orleans, meaning, if they could, to take it for 
themselves. And then there took place that 
strange event — one of the strangest in the 
history of the world — when a woman led an 
army against the foes of her countr)^ and in 
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the name of Christ drove them from llic 

land 

TIuh was tlK* shepherdess, Joan of \rc, 
who “ raised the sicjjc of ()r)cans and inndc 
It possible for the son of the last 1‘roiicli 
monarch lo be crowned as kmy; 

So we lost Traucc lo our j^reat ^ain. 

1 rom that time each of the two countries 
went on Its own wav 'they often fought, 
but It was no lunger like **the lion and the 
unicorn figlUing for the crown " 

Yet the Unghsh kings went on calling 
themselves •' Kings of I'ninct’ for hundreds 
of years, and it ts not so vcr>' long ago, as 
history goes, tliat they gave up doing so 

Of course those brave fights at Lrtcy and 
Agmeourtwere notall nivam Theyshowed 
the people of France and other countries that 
the men of England were going lo count for 
something in the history of the world. 

Before that, the princes and nobles of 
France and Germany and Spain and Italy 
had looked down upon the people of tliesc 
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islands of ours as very poor specimens 
indeed. For, compared with these countries 
England was very small and weak, and almost 
unknown in Europe. 

But she came forward step step after 
she lost France, and was free to attend to 
her own business. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE PEN 

In the picture on page 85 we see ‘a monk 
busy with the work of copying a book. For 
in the days of Matthew Paris, and indeed for 
two hundred years after his time, all books 
were written by hand. 

At first all these books were made in the 
monasteries or homes of the monks, and 
only the rich nobles could afford to buy 
them. But as time went on, more books 
were made, for some one found out liow 
to make good paper from linen rags, and 
this A\*as much cheaper than parchment which 
was made from the skins of animals. 
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So many\\nters or “scribes were now 
needed to make books tint the work was done 
in other placc-^ besides the monasteries A 
nobleman would ha\e his own scribe h\ing m 
his castle , and in each of the big cities there 
were companies of writers who kept together 
and looked after each other 

In Brussels the company of scribes was 
known as “TItc Brothers of the Pen ’ 
In our own country the chief places for 
making books were London, Durham, and 
Winchester 

The pictures in these old books were 
done by hand, and many of them were very 
well done in pretty colours The country 
scene shown in the picture on page 104 is 
taken from a book written by one of “the 
Brothers of the Pen four hundred years 
ago 

The picture would not be drawn by the 
scribe but by an artist, and he would also put 
little pictures into the initial letters as shown 
m this example of a capital I, with reapers 
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and a gleaner. I wish I could show you 
the pretty. colours of this initial and picture. 

Now, people liked books so well that they 
wanted more and more of them, and the 
paper-makers went on setting up more and 
more mills in different parts of Europe, for 
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at first not much p.ii>cruAs made m Iingland. 
Indeed, so much paper was nos\ made that it 
became \crv cheap and the paper - makers 
bec^n to wish that bocjks lould be made at a 
quicker r.ate 

Meanwhile men were tUinkmj; verv hard 
W hat 1 am gomt; to tell > o« now is all out 
of m) own head, but it is quite likcK that 
something bkc this rcalU happened 

One da)^ some one watched a saddler using 
metal stamps or **dic>* to make piclty 
patterns on a piece of leather, perhaps for the 
saddle of a lady s horse I le had sonic new 
Stamps, and before stainping the le.uher he 
tried them on a piece of paper after smearing 
them over w ith colour 

Metal stamps were common things in the 
workshops of that time, and the goldsmiths 
used them to make pretty p.iltcrns on all 
kinds of things What would be more 
simple than to cut letters on metal stamps 
and use them for printing 

Once the idea had entered into the head of 
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some clever man the rest would be easy. 
One of the first printers was a goldsmith, 
and the making of good stamps in the shape 
of letters would be an easy matter for him. 

So the work of printing began in 
Germany ; and the very first books of all were 
printed in a way which we cannot beat to-day. 
You see the first printers said to themselves, 
"The books written by hand are so -very 
beautiful, that if we want people to buy our 
printed books we must make them very good 
indeed.” 

But what about the pictures in colour and 
the pretty initials? People liked these very 
much, and they would miss them in their 
books. 

Yet if books were going to be so much 
cheaper, buyers must not expect to get 
pictures as well ; but if they cared to pay 
rather more, they might have pretty initials 
or even pictures put in by hand. So at first 
the printer left spaces for this to be done. 

I have seen many printed books in which 
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the initials have been painted in, and they 
look very fine even after four hundred years. 

Many splendid books were printed in 
Germany and France and Italy before print- 
ing was begun in England ; but the English 
scribes and artists were some of the best in 
the world, and the English written books 
were some of the finest of their kind. 

There was a Kentish man named William 
Caxton who spent many years of his life in 
the country of “ the Brothers of the Pen.’^ 
He was a scribe who had done much hard 
work in copying books, and he says that 
" with the work my pen is worn, my hand 
weary and not steady, and my eyes dimmed 
with too much looking on the white paper.” 

But he heard one day of the wonderful 
new plan for making books, and though he 
was by no means a young man, he set to 
work, “ at great charge and trouble,” he says,* 
to learn the new way. Then he bought a 
printing-press and came home again. 

This was in the year 1476, surely one of 
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CA-ttox 

(S'lOAiuf on« worW nan at the «a<« putt nj the triu-ri (osclher nnellicr 
w th ih< toLrft. and a Ihii4 g ll« trail.) 

the most dccjsive years m our history; for 
the power of books no man can measure 
Meanwhile the printers of Germany and 
France and Italy had given up leaving spaces 
m their books for coloured pictures and had 
begun to use outline pictures in black which 
were cut backwards on wood or soft metal. 

The men of Italy were very clever at this 
work, but when Caxton began to put pictures 
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into his books he made them like that printed 
below, which shows a smith in his shop. 

It is not very good, is it ? But then, every- 



thing must have a beginning. Try for your- 
selves to draw something backwards on a 
piece of soft wood and then cut away all the 
Avood between the lines. Now ink over the 
lines, and stamp your “ picture ” on paper. 
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C \1U)1 AM) ( ol \ MUPS 

Inis !■' \ ''torj of k tlitisuL 1 ) HI S/>iHiish 
liislors . but before it !•» eloiic, )oii shall tell 
mo ulKthcr it is not also a talc wlneh has a 
greit eloal lo ilo with Itntish histor) 

One autumn da> more tU m four hundred 
years ago, a uatuienng stranger, holding a 
little boy by the hand. knotWtd at the gate of 
a monastery m a bpinisli seaport town 

At once the door was opened by one of 
the monks. 'In the name of Chnsl," said 
the traveller, "gne me bread'* "In that 
Great Name,” said the porter, "enter, and 
partake of what we lia\c ’* 

The tired travellers were at once conducted 
to the place where the monks look their food 
And before any questions were put to them 
they were told to eat 

Ihen the prior of the place came and 
asked the stranger who he was. 

"I am Christopher Columbus,” he said, 
"and 1 come from Genoa in Italy. From a 
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boy I loved the sea and ships, and I have 
given much study to maps and charts and to 
the stars which guide seamen upon their way. 

“ I have ventured out upon the sea, and 
have been even as far as England, and out 
into the Atlantic to the islands of Madeira 
which lie far off from Spain. 

'“Beyond those islands lies the great 
ocean which men call the ‘ Sea of Darkness/ 
But I say that across that water lies the 
western way to India, the land whence come 
the spices. 

“ I have told my story to many men, but 
all say that I have lost my wits. Your good 
Queen Isabella would have helped me to fit 
out a ship to go across the great ocean, but 
those about her said that 1 \\7is mad, and she 
would not help me.” 

Now among the men who listened to the 
stranger was a monk who knew the King and 
Queen of Spain ; and before long a promise 
was made to Columbus that he should have 
three ships to set out on his voyage. 
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CVBOT AND COIA MBUS 

This is a -^tory of a dccibuc diy in Spnntsh 
history but before it is done, )0U shall tell 
me ^\hethcr it is not also a talc uhich has a 
great deal to do with British history 

One autumn day, more than four hundred 
years ago, a wandering stranger, holding a 
little boy by the hand, knocked at the gate of 
a monastery in a Spanish seaport town 

At once the door was opened by one of 
the monks "In the name of Christ,’ said 
the traveller, "gi\e me bread" “In that 
Great Name," said the porter, “enter, and 
partake of what we have " 

The tired travellers were at once conducted 
to the place where the monks took their food 
And before any questions were put to them 
they were told to eat 

Then the prior of the place came and 
asked the stranger who he w as 

“ I am Christopher Columbus," he said, 
" and 1 come from Genoa in Italy From a 
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boy I loved the sea and ships, and I have 
given much study to maps and charts and to 
the stars which guide seamen upon their- way. 

" I have ventured out upon the sea, and 
have been even as far as England; and out 
into the Atlantic to the islands of Madeira 
which lie far off from Spain. 

“Beyond those islands lies the great 
ocean which men call the ‘Sea of Darkness.’ 
But I say that across that water lies the 
western way to India, the land whence come 
the spices. 

“ I have told my story to many men, but 
all say that I have lost my wits. Your good 
Queen Isabella would have helped me to fit 
out a ship to go across the great ocean, but 
those about her said that I was mad, and she 
would not help me.” 

Now among the men who listened to the 
stranger was a monk who knew the King and 
Queen of Spain ; and before long a promise 
was made to Columbus that he should have 
three ships to set out on his voyage. 
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It \\as hard to find men to go on tins 
journcN but at last dl was ready, and the 
brave tia\cllcrs set out with high hopes 
Look at I m\p of the woild on a globe and 
see what land they would have to cross 
before they eould come to India b> going 
westward across the Atlantic Ocean 

For SIX weeks the little ships went on to 
the westward, and then the sailors began to 
lose heart “Are there no graves at home,” 
they said to Columbus, “that you bring us 
here to dic> Then they said that they 
asould turn the ships about and yo back to 
Spain 

But Columbus got them to wait a little 
longer, and in a few days they saw' some 
birds, then a piece of sugar cane, then a log of 
wood, and at last a branch covered with fresh 
green leaves and bearing small berries 

“And for these signs,’ we read, “all of 
them breathed again and were glad 

Late at night Columbus saw and pointed 
out a light far away across the water , at two 
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o’clock the next morning the watchman called 
out, “ Land ahead.” Tliis was on 

Friday, 12th October 1492, 

the birthday of the New World ; for Columbus 
had discovered America. 

It was not, indeed, the mainland of that 
great continent, but one of the islands now 
known as the West Indies. 

Columbus dressed himself with great care 
and went on shore with his men. Then they 
all "gave thanks to God, kneeling down and 
kissing the ground with tears of joy for the 
great mercy shown to them.” 

Five years later an English ship com- 
manded by an Italian captain named Cabot 
came within sight of the mainland of 
North America ; but the men on board, who 
came from Bristol, did not land. 

In the next year Columbus landed on the 
mainland and so finished his great work of 
leading the way for others to follow. 

It was not long before the ships of Spain 
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A\cre sailing mcrnl\ across ihc “Sea of 
D'\vkuc-^s and coming back, still more 
mcrriU Helen with siUcr and gold; for the 
\e\v World pro\cd to be a rich treasure- 
house for the country ^\hlch had sent 
Columbus on his first \oyagc 

But the new lands Ind not been found for 
Spain alone There wots another country 
which meant to have a share in the good 
things, and that tvas Britain 

So tiie ships set out from Bristol and 
Plymouth and other ports on thecoast-lmc of 
the Devon and Cornwall peninsula, which 
seems to form a kind of foot outstretched and 
eager to race across the great ocean 

As one might expect, Spaniards and British 
came to blows over the matter, and it was 
not until we had beaten the Spanish Armada 
that we won a place in the New World 

\Yhen Columbus was looking for a prince 
who would help him he sent his brother to 
England to beg the help of King Henryk VII 
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That monarch looked at the map which 
was shown to him and at once sent to call 
Columbus to England. 

But before the message reached him, the 
great sailor had set out on his voyage to 
America ; and England missed her chance- 
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KINGS OI THE SEA” 


Om of our eruil untcrs sujs, "God has 
nndc noblor heroes but he iierer made a 
finer gentlem in linn Walter Raleigh ' 

It was not only that I4alcigh w as courteous 
The story which tells how he laid hisclo.ih in 
the mud for Queen Elizabeth to step upon 
showshow pohtehewas But hewas.agrc.it 
deal more than that 

He was as brave as a hon lie loved his 


country and was ready to lay down his life 
for her He was patient in time of trouble , 
and he spent his life in working for the good 
o the people of Ins native land These are 
soine of the things which make a gentleman 
Raleigh lived at a time when there were 
many decisive days m our history, and he 
^ “aniy part in more than one of 

IS rmhti 

IS rightly proud of him 

how Th'' “^"Sland and note 

the peninsula of Devon and Cornwall 
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looks out across the broad Atlantic as if it 
wished to find out something about other 
lands far away across the sea. This is just 
what the men of Devon tried to do in the 
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tniK of ijiinn 1 Ii/.iKili. .uul among them 
ix.ilci'^h u IS un« t>f the foamost 

1 k sailt<l au.iN wall a crew of Devon men 
.ilho.. tli.it OLian Ui try to (ind neie lionic^ 
for Kni^hslmien ulio were not afraid of work, 
and whowishid to wm some of the we.t!th of 
the New Worlil 


lie knew that the men of Spain liad led 
llic \\;iy 1 ., ii,„sc laiuK across tlic Atlantic: 
lJut lie knew also that there was room in 
America for IinKlishmcn too; anti he was not 
in the least afraid of the Spaniards. 

On the south-eastern i.«st of what is now 
Ihc United Suites he tried to su.rt a new 


ountry whicli w.is named Virginia, in honour 
of Queen Uluabeth. the Virgin n„een. He 
«as not able to do so for several reasons, 
but he deserves credit for trymy; a„.| „|.cu 

mu r Umpire- we 

must remember Ifoleigh .is „„e of the men 

'vhovverethercatthebegiuningofit 

city of t "'“>'"°'u'«ful -slorie.s of a 
go which the Spaniards called El 
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Dorado, and which was said to be somewhere 
in South America. The stories were enough 
to make any brave man leave his home, even 
if it were in "glorious Devon,” 

In the palace of the King of El Dorado, 
so the story said, “ the vessels of his house, 
table and kitchen, were of pure gold or silver. 
He had also in his palace statues of gold as 
big as giants, and gold images of all the 
animals, birds, trees, and herbs that the earth 
brings forth. 

" He had also boxes and troughs of gold 
and silver, and heaps of. golden bars like 
piles of fire-wood in a farm-yard. In his 
garden were all kinds of flowers and trees 
of gold and silver.” 

It is clear that this wonderful king had - 
more gold and silver than was good for him. 
So Raleigh’s men tried to discover his golden 
capital ; and if they failed in this, they at least 
found out something about the unknown land 
of South America, and this knowledge was 
of greater value than heaps of fine gold. 
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\flLr (jiiLt-n Uizabctli ciicil Raltigh fell 
nUo detp trouble Itwis ^alcl that he had 
plotted iinsi the new king and he was sent 
as i prisoner to the lower of London 

Here he sta\ed for o\cr twelve jears 
Then he Slid that he could find a now gold 
mine for the king in South Vineric.i; and as 
King James wanted inoncv vcr> badly he let 
him go 

But Ralcigli did not find .a new mine, and 
he lo>t Ins son in a fight null the Spaniards 
When he came home again the hingnaster) 
angry nith hiiii, and he \ras put to death lie 
died "hU an English geiitleinaii. 

Raleigh had taken his part in tlic fighting 
"‘th “ «= '.hall see, the man 

iiho phjed a still greater part iras Francis 
Drake, the first Englishman to sail round 
the world 

"Drake henasa Dee on man 
And ruled the Devon seas 

He hated Spam 


its much as he loved 




Devon and England, and that was very much 
indeed. And when he saw a Spanish ship or 
a heap of Spanish gold he took it, if he was 
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stronc «.nou^h uitl ht thought tint thii>\NiS 
quite ri^ht and proper t.\tn if at tlic moment, 
wc ^^ere not at war a\)Vh Spam 

Tiie otlier (h> I saw some bo}s and girls 
in a little carnage in the London Zoo which 
was drawn not by a i>on), but by a llama, 
and the sight of the patient animal reminded 
me of the story of Drake and the &il\cr 
It all happened on his famous vov’age 
round the world One day his little ship 
the /!?//£■<?« came to a port in South America, 
where he found on the wharf several piles of 
silver bars with a few workmen l>ing beside 
them fast asleep 

Drake landed, bound the men, but did not 
hurt them and took the sdver, which he put 
into the hold of his ship Then his man at 
the look-out told him that he could see a 
number of llamas coming down from the 
mountains with more silver on their backs 
Drake wailed for them, and this silver too 
went into the hold of the Pelican The 
Spaniards had never seen an English ship 
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m that harbour before, and they did not think 
it ^\-as necessar) to keep n strong guard at 
the place Drake considered that if they 
could not keep their silver safe they did not 
deserv e to ha\ e it 

\Vith things happening like this it is not 
surprising that Spam and England should 
come to blows, and when war did break out 
no one was more glad than Drake 

Do you xemember the sentence from Alice 
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in JFonderlanii} “The question is/’ said 
Hunipty Dumpty, “Who is to be Master? 
— that's all." 

This was the way that Drake looked at 
the constant disputes with Spain; and the 
defeat of the Spanish Arinada settled ^v'ho 
was to be master. 

He threw himself into this great fight with 
all the eagerness of a boy at his games. It 
was he who sailed away to Spain and burnt 
the store-ships in the harbour of Cadiz, 
thereby delaying the sailing of the great fleet 
for a year. 

It was he who kept up the spirits of the 
men of Devon when they knew that the ships 
of Spain were on the way. 

“He was playing at Plymouth a rubber of 
bowls 

When the great Armada came ; 

And he .said, ‘They must wait their turn, 
good souls,’ 

So he stooped and finished the game.” 
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It w as he wiio helped to send the fire-ships 
among the Spanish ships when they were 
renting before coming to ‘ take London ” 

\nd It was he who joined in the chase of 
the proud ships of Spam when they were 
blown by the strong wind past the mouth of 
the Thames to the northward. 

' With all their pride and noise, he wrote 
m great glee, " they did not, in sailing round 
England on their way home, so much as sink 
or take one cock-boat of ours, or c\cn liarni 
so much as one shecp-cotc in the land." 

But, in my enthusiasm, I am beginning 
my story of the great Spanish Armada at 
the wrong end 


AN OLD ANCHOR 

Wh\t have I seen to-day^ Well, this 
morning 1 went down a broad street in 
London called Whitehall I stopped beside 
the two mounted Horse Guards who were 
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sitting like statues at each side of a stont 
gateway, through which I could see thegreer 
trees of a pretty park. 

But I did not look at the fine Horse 
Guards, much as I admire them. I turned 
my back on them to look at a large piece of 
rusty old iron in a gateway on the opposite 
side of the road. 

It was brought here all the way from the 
rocky north-west coast of Ireland, and now it 
is carefully kept in a coveringof wire netting. 
For it is the lower part of a great anchor 
which once belonged to one of the splendid 
ships of the Spanish Armada. 

This vessel was wrecked off the coast of 
Ireland on its way home. If you look at a 
map of Europe you will see that the ship was 
going a long way out of its course on the 
way back to Spain. Let us see why it went 
by such a round-about way. 

It will be much greater fun if you keep the 
map before you all the time you are reading 
this lesson. You will find an old one on the 
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next p'lge but }ou ought to look at a map of 
h urope as ^\ell to see where Spam lies 

The great Spanish ships entered the 
Channel at the western end, as shown by the 
dotted line in the left-hand bottom corner of 
our old map That was on a rainy Saturday 
night July 30, 1588 

Meanwhile the English ships were gather- 
ing outside PI) mouth Sound ready for 
Sunday mornings sun to give them light to 
begin harrying the great fleet of Spam 

For, as we shall see as we go on, there 
never was a real pitched battle in this great 
struggle, though the men under Howard 
and Drake, tho English leaders, were longing 
for one with all their hearts 

They had a certain number of good ships 
under them, many of them of fairly large size 
and well fitted , and they had no fear of the 
Spaniards whose leader was only too anxious 
to avoid a fight 

He wished to get up the Channel and 
protect the boats which were to carr) an 
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army across from the other side, of the Noith 
Sea to I" ogland 

bad an army tjuite fit to face this great 
force if the Spaniards should be able to land 
it; and the men of all parts of England \%ere 
ready to fight if need should arise 

As soon as the Armada was sighted off the 
Lizard, beacon fires on the hills flashed the 
news froni one end of the country to the other. 

The Spanish general knew well enough 
what invading England would mean 

"When I shall ha\e landed,” he told his 
master, the King of Spam, “I must fight 
battle after battle 1 must lose many men 
by wounds and disease I must leave men 
behind me as 1 go on to keep open my way 
back to the coast And in a short time my 
army w ill be too w eak to advance at all ” 

It is one thing to land m a country like 
ours and quite another thing to " take ” it. 

On came the great fleet up the Channel, 
\\h\le"its feathers, "astheseamen said, "were 
plucked one by one ” A running fight was 
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kept up which lasted for a week, till the 
Spanish ships dropped anchor off Calais. 

They were now drawing near to the great 
waiting army, and the English had little 
powder and shot, to say nothing of food, left 
in their ships. They must, by some means, 
force the Spaniards to fight 

So they filled eight old ships with tar and 
oil and rubbish, set them well alight, and sent 
them down with the tide among the Spanish 
ships. The captains at once cut their cables 
and stood out to sea to escape these un- 
welcome visitors. (There must be a great 
number of old anchors lying in the bed of 
the Channel near to the town of Calais ! ) 

Drake made up his mind to prevent them 
from going back down the Channel. He 
closed in, and there was desperate fighting 
of the kind in which he excelled. Before 
the sun was set almost all his powder and 
shot were spent. 

Even yet, as he tells us, the Spanish fleet 
seemed “ wonderful great and strong." But 
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her LapUins had lost heart, and to Drake’s 
delight they headed for the Xorth " Never 
an)- thing pleased me better,” he ^\rote, “ than, 
seeing the enem) flyuith a southerly umd to 
the north^\ards’ 

Off he went after them no doubt with a 
merry laugh which seems to echo down the 
years But his supplies ran out completely, 
and the rest of the work was left for the 
storms to do 

When they reached the open Atlantic the 
Spanish ships met gale after gale, and they no 
longer made any effort to keep together 

Only fifty ships — one third of the fleet — 
reached home again The rest ere sunk or 
driven on shore, where they w ere wrecked and 
the Spaniards murdered and robbed by the 
people of the coast. 


Strange tales were aftenrards told of some 
uho were saved and kindly treated m Ireland 
but these stones do not belong to history, 
sh'll'^ ' ™chor covered with 

!.hells could tell Its stoiy to us to^ay. 
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FROM EDINBURGH TO LONDON 

If you look at the picture on page 121, you 
will see that the great lords of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth were not always fighting. 

The Queen gave a great deal of her time 
to hunting and picnics and dances ; indeed, 
some of her people said that she gave too 
much time to these things. 

This picture was made about three years 
before the coming of the Spanish Armada 
for a Book of Httniing. It gives us, there- 
fore, some true idea of the way in which 
these people dressed, and how a royal lunch 
was served in the greenwood. 

The Queen’s horse and attendants are in 
the background, as well as the huntsmen 
with their horns and hounds. In the middle 
of the picture you can see the luncheon party. 

The Queen sits apart from her lords 
with her waiting-maids. behind her and two 
courtiers who are great lords themselves 
attending to her wants. Another has doffed 




h.. hat and gone do«n upon one knee to tell 
her something 

befoI‘'h" 

and ea “ »? mher fingers 

tw ah, .T‘ '''“"■^yfindahn.feon 


nof to^ :^::2 
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Other day in Oxford a pair of her gloves 
which were big enough to fit a man. 

Side by side with these gloves was a 
much smaller pair which belonged to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, with whom Klizabeth had a 
great deal to do, and whom at last she 
brought to her death. 

Queen Mary is said to have been a Yeiy 
beautiful woman. She was clever, too, and 
knew how to make men serve her faithfully. 
But she did not please her Scottish subjects 
in many \va.ys, and at last they sent her as 
a prisoner to an island in Loch Leven and 
placed her little son James on the throne. 

After a time, however, she made her 
escape, and a battle was fought ; but she was 
beaten, and rode away to Carlisle to ask for 
the protection of the English queen. 

Elizabeth gave orders that Mary was to 
be taken to the strong castle of Bolton in 
Yorkshire ; a strict watch was to be kept 
over her, but she was not to be treated as a 
prisoner. 
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\o\\ Ouecn Mary had many friends m 
Lii^^hnd r\ho wished to place her on the 
throne of that countr) and get rid of Elizabeth. 
The English queen knew about this, and 
Uicrefore gate orders for Mary to be closely 

But the Scottish queen soon made friends 
among the gentlemen in the castle , and one 
night, It IS said, she contrived to escape, and 
rode away on horseback with two of these 
friends 


But before they had gone far they were 
overtaken by the castle guards and brought 
back again After this. Queen Elizabeth 
gave orders for the removal of .Mary to 
another castle at Sheffield, where she spent 
fourteen unhappj years During this time 
here was more than one plot on the part 

Igtand''^ ™ 

And at l^t she was put on her trial, and 

death P“‘ “> 

At fi^t the English queen 


\\ as 
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unwilling to sign the order, but in time she 
did so ; and the Queen of Scots went to her 
death like the brave woman that she ^vas. 

Now Queen Elizabeth, as you know, did 
not marry, and when she came to the end of 
her long and busy life she was asked who 
was to succeed her. She named King James 
VI. of Scotland, the son of Queen Mary; and 
when she passed away this monarch became 
King of England also. 

One day I was in York and saw in the 
Guildhall of that city a pretty stained-glass 
window which has something to do with the 
story which I am now telling you. 

It shows the Lord Mayor of York meet- 
ing King James at one of the gates of the 
old city, when he was on his way from 
Edinburgh to London in April of the year 
1603. 

The king is on horseback in the centre of 
the picture, and the Mayor is on foot, bending 
low before him, and offering the sword of the 
city to the new King of England. ' The keys 
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OLD ENGLAND AND NEW 
ENGLAND 

Look at the map of England and find the 
Wash on the east coast. In one corner of it 
you will see the town of Boston, which is a 
port that used to be much larger and busier 
than it is to-day. The size of its church 
would tell us this, even if there were no 
accounts of Boston in our history. 

Now look away across the wide Atlantic 
and find out in a map of North America the 
great country known as the United States. 

In the northern part of the Atlantic coast 
of this country you will find another Boston. 
Not far away too you will see a place called 



I3‘^ I lu’ l'io«ic->s lo llibtorv 

Nlu ri\miiuth. .Ill I \\c ill know iiou ulicrc 
the first rKiiiiiiitli Is III lx- foiiml, ami \vli.at 
gri It sulnr litlixil III m.ike it famous. 


\iiu Mill .ilsii fiiiil .1 C.ilnliriilgc ill this 
jiart of Amcric.i, and I .mi sure it will not 
tike )mi a long time to find out our 
own Cambridge on the ni.i|) of Iliiglalid. 

If )ou looked more closely into the map 
of North .\meriea, joii would find maiiy 
othcr towns m this part which h.ivc the same 
n.imes as I.nglish towns, and, what is more, 
the whole district in which these towns are to 
be found is often spoken of as New lingland. 

1 espcct you h,a\c alre.ady guessed how it 
happened that these towns .across the ocean 


came to be oillcd after tow ns m Old England. 
They were named by English people who 
had left their homes in this country to make 
other homes m the far-olT land of Anierid 
1 am somewh.at .aslninied to tell you that 
t e first men who went o\cr from Old Eng- 
land to New England were glad to go. Let 
US see how this came about 



A Puritan Father teaching 


Fa»iii.y. 


Three hundred years ago it was not so 
easy to worship God in your own way as it 
IS to-day. You may now go to the services 
of any church you choose, and no one wiil 
interfere with you. But in the days of which 
I am writing, things were quite different. 

In the time of King James I. there were 
a number of men known as Puritans who 
were not allowed to worship God in their 
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own way ; so a party of them went across the 
North Sea to Holland. 

Tiiey made new homes in that land and 
stayed there for a time; but they were 
English people, and they felt that they would 
like to live where they were not likely to 
lose their English ways. 

'They could not come back to Old England, 
but they had heard of a new country across 
the ocean where they thought they might be 
able to make new homes of the kind for 
which they longed. This was the land of 
America, of which you have already read 
something in earlier chapters of this book. 

So a band of about one hundred and 
twenty of them left Holland and sailed to 
Southampton, where they went on board two 
ships named after the pretty English flowers 
the “ Mayflower” and the “Speedwell.” 

Soon they set off down the Channel, but 
before they had gone far S^eed'weii proved 
unfit for the long voyage, so she put back, 
and the Mayjio'wer went on alone. She 
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called at Plymouth on the nay do«n the 
Channel and there the travellers received 
much kindness 


The little ship non put out into the open 
Atlantic and at first met with good winds 
and fair w eather Then came cross w inds and 
erce storms, which shook the ship so much 
that It was feared she would have to put back 
But they patched up the vessel as best 
hey could and went on, “ hav mg committed 
themselves to the will of God,” as we read m 
an account written by one of them, -and 

knd “’"y 

land that is called Cape Cod 

"And the next day they came to a good 

vast cc^n to set their feet on the firm earth 
'vay tl; Ta”' ’^y - ‘h- 

them nor ^ welcome 

nmrhl" :;T *em, no houses 

nch less tow\s to make their homes 



A House suiLT at New Plvmoi;th av one of the PitXRtsi Fathees. 


“ Besides, the season was winter, full of 
cruel and fierce storms; and the land was 
full of wild beasts and wild men. 

“ If they looked behind them, there was 
the great ocean which they had passed ; and 
the master of the ship was in no mood to 
take them back if they had wished to go. 

“What could now help them but the 
Spirit of God and His grace?” 

There were brave men, however, in that 
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band of “ Pilgrim Fathers, ' as they came 
to be called, and they set to work to make a 
\e\v bngland One of the first towns which 
they founded they called New Plymouth m 
memory of that older PI) mouth where they 
had received kindness on setting out upon 
their way Ten years later they founded 
Boston and named it after the town in the 
county of Lincoln from which some of them 
had come 

Now all this work was called ‘ founding a 
colony,” and the new country had the same 
king as Britain, which came to be known to 
the - colonists ' across the sea as the Mother 
Country 

In time, other colonies were started in 
North America , but how they came at last 
to be joined together into the great country 
now known as the United States is a story 
for another day 
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CtiAfiLES I. AS A VoitSQ MAN. 


A KING BROUGHT TO TRIAL 
There are many places and buildings in 
London which are full of interest to boys 
and girls who like their history lessons. As 
I go about the great city I often meet parties 
of people who are visiting these places. 

I have been this afternoon to a great hall 
which is now part of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It is called Westminster Hall, and at 
fir.st it seems to have little interest, for it 
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a huge bare cold plice like a barn, with high 
walls and a lofty roof 

But why IS that part) of people standing at 
the foot of the broad steps near one end of the 
hall ^ Let us go up to them and see what they 
are looking at so earnestly in the stone floor 
It IS a bright brass plate on which the 
following words are engraved m black 

THIS TABLET MARKS THE SPOT WHERE 
CHARLES STUART, KING OF ENGLAND, STOOD 
BEFORE THE COURT FOR HIS TRIAL 

THE COURT MET ON SATURDA\ THE 30 th, 
MOND^N THE 22nd, TUESDAY THE 23rd, AND 
SATURDAY THE S/th OF JANUAR\ I649, 
WHEN THE SENTENCE OF DEATH WAS 
PRONOUNCED UPON THE RING 

^ou wonder no longer why people are so 
keeMy interested in this brass plate And 
)ou Vill be quite prepared for me to tell you 
that t\ae last date named above was one of 
the dtc»ve days in our history 

Let uVsee how this state of affairs was 
broui^ht aD*it 
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King Charles I. was a good man in many 
ways, and, as Ave shall see, he was also a 
very brave one. But he wished to rule the 
country on his own account and without the 
help of Parliament, and it was this which 
led to the great trouble in his reign. 

Parliament was there, said the king, to 
give advice, but not to rule the land. Every 
person in the country, said the members of 
Parliament, even the king himself, must obey 
the laws which they had made. 

Now the king Avas in need of money, as 
indeed he often was ; so he ordered the 
richer people to lend him Avhat he needed. 
Some of these gentlemen said that only 
Parliament could order them to pay any 
money, and they Avould not obey the king. 

King Charles sent them to prison, and he 
began to do many other things Avhich were 
against the laAv. When a king rules in this 
AA'ay history calls him a “ tyrant.” 

Of course he had many friends Avho Avere 
ready enough to stand up for him, and 
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before long these people formed a party 
which came to be known as that of the 
Ca\ahers They were mostly lords and rich 
men nho dressed very gaily, and many of 
them wore their hair in long curls hanging 
down upon their shoulders 

The piirty of the Parliament w ere mostly 
quiet men who were neither rich nor 
powerful but who had made up their minds 
to fight if necessary in order to force the 
king and his friends to obey the law' Most 
of them wore their hair closely cropped, and 
on this account were given the name of 
Roundheads by the other party 

One of the king’s chief friends was the 
Earl of Strafford who was very bitter against 
the Parhiment, the members of which hated 
him \ery much He had at one time ruled 
Ireland for the king, and it was said that 
he was now planning to bring over Irish 
soldiers to fight the Parliament men, and 
make them do as. the king wished 

He was brought to trial, and it was decided 
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The Eabl of Stkaffoko. 


to put him to death. King Charles had 
secretly promised to save his life, but when 
he heard the people of London crying out in 
the streets for Strafford to be executed, he 
gave his consent to his death. 
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\fter thjs the two p-irticb hitcd each other 
more and more and "is K.ini^ Charles made 
no attempt to rule as Parliament wished, the 
quarrel was bound to end m bloodshed 

One day in January, just seven ^ears 
before the fatal day of which the brass plate 
tells, the king, having kissed his wife, left 
his palace in Whitehall saying that m an 
hour he would return “master of his king- 
dom 

A crowd of his friends joined him as he 
left the palace Most of them were armed 
and when the king entered the House 
of Commons they stayed in the great hall 
where their king was one day to take his 
trial 

“ Mr Speaker, said the king, ‘ I must for 
a time borrow your chair ' Then he looked 
round the House to see if he could find five 
of the members who had displeased him, and 
whom he wished to bring to trial 

"Gentlemen,' hesaid,“ 1 must havethem, 
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John 


wherever they are.” There was no word of 
reply. "Is Mr. Pym here?” There was no 
answer. The king turned to the Speaker 
and asked him whether the five members 
were there. The Speaker fell on his knees. 
"I have neither eyes to see,” he said, "nor 
tongue to speak in this place, but as the 
House directs me.” 
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“\Vl!1 wlII. said the him; in n rage, 
"’lis no matter 1 think my c>cs arc 
as good as another s I see all the birds arc 
down I do expect )ou will send them to 
me as soon a', the) return thither 

Ihe fisc members Ind gone to the city of 
London, and though Charles tried to arrest 
them there, he was not able to do so And 
in the early summer of this )e.ir, what is 
known as "The Oeat Civil War ' began 
We have no space here to tell of all the 
fights in this unhappy struggle, but we must 
sa) a little about the man who at last 
brought It to an end This was Olitcr 
Cromwell, one of the ohiccrs on the side of 
the Parliament 

He was at the he.id of a troop of soldiers 
whom he had drilled with great care lie 
chose only quiet, steady men who were ready 
to lay down their lives for what they thought 
to be right, and because each man wore a 
“back and breast” of iron, the troop came to 
be known as “ Cromwell s Ironsides.” 




OLIVER CROMWELL. 
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In time king Charles fell into the hands 
of Cronin ell and the leaders of the army said 
that there would be no peace m the land so 
long as ■ the tyrant was alive The mem- 
bers of Parliament rvere not so hard and 
wished to make peace with the king 

But the generals forced them to send him 


to be tried, and he was taken to kVestminster 
Hall The trial was really a mockery, for the 
judges had made up their minds that the 
liing was to die Before passing sentence of 
death the judge asked the king what he had 
to say for his crimes against the "people of 
England • Then a woman in the gallery 
cried out. It is a lie , not half nor one quarter 
of tile people of England 

King Charles met his death bravely like a 
kmg and an English gentleman He had 
made many mistakes in his life, but his 
c lief mistake lias m being blind to the fact 

make a, men, even the king, obey the laws 
that 1 arhament had made. 
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THE LANDING IN TORBAY 

Look at the picture on page 157. • Perhaps 
the yellow colour of the boy’s dress will help 
you to remember that he was Prince of Orange, 
though you may say that the colour is more 
like that of a lemon. When he became a 
man this prince was made King of Britain. 

He was the central figure of one of the 
most decisive days in the whole of our 
history. This was the fifth day of November 
in the year 1688. 

You can easily reckon how many years 
ago this was ; and as for the day itself, it is 
the same as that of Guy Fawkes, which no 
British boy ever forgets. 

We have had kings who tried to rule for 
the good of the people, and other kings who 
thought more of their own good. One of 
the latter class was King James II., who was 
a son of King Charles I. who was beheaded. 

King/James II. wore the crown for three 
years (/niy, and during that short time he 
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seemed to do «.\erythin(T\\hich his people did 
not A\ant him to do 

He tried to set his own orders above 
the law of the land and the little )0U already 
know of histor\ will show )ou tint the British 
people will not allow this 

The people are ruled by laws which are 
made m Parliament and to which the king 
gives hib assent But King James II did 
not like some of the laws and he made up 
his mind to set them aside 

So he had his orders written out on a 
paper which he said was to be read to all the 
people in all the churches of hngland on a 
certain Sunday 

Seven of the bishops heard w hat the king 
meant to do, and they begged of him not to 
ask the clergy to read the paper, as most of 
them felt that they would be doing wrong if 
they read it But the king only lost his 
temper and said that he meant to have his 
own way m the matter \ 

The fateful Sunday came but otilAa small 
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number of the clen;\ men read the paper , and 
when thc) began lo read many of the people 
rose in their places and left the church. 

The kmg. of course, blamed the seven 
bishops for setting the people against him, 
and he sent Ins officers to take them as 
prisoners to thc lower of London But the 
people who saw them pass on their way to 
thc prison, called upon Ciod to bless them as 
true friends of thc nation 

After being kept m the Tower for a month, 
the bishops w ere brought to trial for speaking 
against the king, 
andthcpeoplewere 
in great anxiety as 
to what was going 
lo happen to them. 
But the judges 
said that they were 
"not guilty” and 
set them free. 

There was great joy m all parts of the 
laud at this result; even the soldiers of the 
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king lighted bonfires in their camp near 
London to show their joy at the release of 
the bishops 

Most of the people m the country were 
now tired of the king and liis ways of ruling 
the land , and a number of gentlemen made 
a plot against him 

The Prince of Orange had married Mary, 
the daughter of King James, and he was the 
ruler of the country which we now call 
Holland, on the other side of the North 
Sea 

This Prince of Orange was known to be 
a very brave soldier, and it was felt that he 
would govern England as its people wished 
it to be governed, if he would consent to 
come o\erwith the Princess Mary and rule 
m her name 

A message was therefore sent to him, and 
he set out at once with an army of his own 
men He did not sail straight for London 
but down the English Channel, and on the 

ay which 1 have already named, he landed 
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at Brixham in Torbay on the coast of 
Devon. 

Meanwhile King James had heard of the 
plot, and his soldiers were closely watching 
the ports on the east coast of England ! 

The people of Devonshire and the country 
round about had not expected that the 
Prince would land in the West Country, and 
for a time, few people joined him. But as he 
marched onward, more and more men came 
to follow his banner. 

King James came out from London to 
fight him, but as he went westward, his army 
seemed to melt away. One after another of 
his officers left him, and one of them tried to 
kidnap the king and take him as a prisoner 
to Prince William. 

King James hurried back to London, sent 
off his wife and son to France, and tried to 
follow them himself. But he was stopped by 
a crowd in a Kentish village and forced back 
to London. 

But not even Prince William himself 
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wished to keep King James as a prisoner; 
and when he got away a second time no one 
tried to stop him. He took the Great Seal 
with him and flung it into the Thames. 

Then he found a ship by which he crossed 
to France in the week before Christmas of 
that fatal year. The crown was now offered 
to Princess Mary, but she refused to take it 
unless she was to reign with her husband ; 
and as for \\ ilHam, he said he would go 
back to Holland if he were not to have 
both the name and the power of a king. 
So It was arranged that husband and wife 
should rule together; but they w'ere to rule 
as Parliament wished. 

Thus James II. lost his crown, and the 
people of England showed once more' that 
• had a right to choose for themselves a 
kmg who would rule them accordiug to their 
own laws. ^ 


again and again to 

?here t t*™”: >'= "ot succeed. 

a letter in the British Museum 
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written by the new king to one of his admirals, 
which I have copied out for you. Here it is : 

Instructions to our right trusty 
and well - beloved counsellor, 

William R. Arthur Herbert Esq., Admiral 
and Commander of our ships 
in the Narrow Seas. 

Given at our court at Whitehall this 2&th 
day of March 1689 in the first year of 
our reign. 

In case you shall take any ship or vessel in which the 
late King James shall happen to be, you are to treat him 
with respect and immediately send us an account thereof. 
But without e.\pecting any further orders, you are hereby 
required to transport him to some port belonging to the 
States General of the United Provinces (Holland) and 
give notice of your arrival to the said States, and you arc 
to dispose of the said King James into such persons’ 
hands as the said States shall appoint to receive him. 

W. R. 

At this time King James was known to 
be on his way to Ireland, where he did 
actually land, and where he fought King 
William, but without success. 

You will notice in this letter how gently 
King William writes of the king who, after 
ail, was the father of the new Queen of Eng- 
land, William’s own wife. 
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“OUR FAR-FLUNG HATTLE-UNE" 
Read these lines carefully 

” God of our fathers known of old ; 

Lord of our far-flung battle-line . 

Beneath whose awful hand wc hold 
Dominion over palm and pine ; 

Lord God of hosts be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget 

These lines sing of themselves without 
any music if you read them slowly and with 
care , and \ am sure that you will not readily 
forget them 

Let us try to find out what the poet means 
by the phrase "our far-flung battle-line." You 
will need a map of the world or a globe to 
help you to understand it 

Between the years 1757 ^^d 1759, our 
ships and men were fighting half-way round 
the world, from India in the East across 
through Europe and the Mediterranean to 
Canada in the West; and they won victory 
after victory all along the line. 
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Now you see what is meant by our “far- 
flung- battle-line," as it was in those days of 
desperate struggle. There was a fight for 
the right to make an Empire across the seas, 
and the fight was between ourselves and 
France in India, in Europe, and in Canada. 

Our leader in India was Robert Clive, who 
began life as a clerk in Madras and took to 
fighting because he ^vas really a born soldier 
and general/ He was always ready to try 
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things that other people could not do, and 
this IS what makes leaders of men 

At this time India was ruled by a number 
of natne princes who were always at war 
with one another , and both French and 
British were trying to set up trading-stations 
■n the country n, order to trade and win 
''CTlth for themselves 


ou will readily see that m time there 
\as oun to be a struggle between France 

and Britain to settle who was to be first in 
Britain first 


cn,^ T"”" “ 'erj' 

the *^he British merchants and 

them servants who lived m Calcutta 

He shut up a hundred and forty-five of 

been out of yoi^ mv'n'’"' 
httle Idea o/tl, t, “""'ty. you will have 
The POO '^‘=''““’f“I"tl.an summer 

= Poor Pnsoners begged the guards to 
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unlock the door, or at least to go and tell the 
prince that before long they would all be 
suffocated. But they said that the prince 
was asleep at the moment, and that they did 
not dare to disturb him. 

The prisoners then begged for water, but 
when it was brought to them in skins it was 
found that these were too large to be passed 
between the iron bars of the windows. Then 
the poor captives seemed to go mad with 
despair, and I shall not try to describe the 
scene which followed. Ne.xt morning only 
twenty-three of the prisoners were found to 
be alive — and one of these was a woman { 

It was not long before the cruel prince was 
very properly punished. Clive had already 
fought and beaten the French and the Indian 
princes who took their side : and he was now 
known as a leader who was afraid of nothing. 

He marched into the province ruled by 
the cruel prince and fought the great Battle 
of Plassey, in which he won a complete 
victory. After this the British stayed in the 

13 
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north of ’ cin not a-* traders only but as 
master a i ’ this i-, what makes the battle 
won b\ Cine so decisive and important. 

The Mctorv was the beginning of our 
hold upon India the greater part of which is 
now under our rule 

After Plassey the French were beaten 
again and again At last they were forced 
to leave India, and Us rich trade fell into 
the hands of the British 

This w’as what happened at one end of 
our “ far flung battle-line ’’ Now let us turn 
to Canada at the other end. 

Here the French had set up trading- 
places and had started to deal with the 
Indians, who brought them furs from the 
Canadian forests They had also built towns, 
and had a strong fort for their troops at the 
cdy of Quebec 


Now the British came sailing up the river 
vv ^ under a young general named 
y ^ Uho had orders from home to take 
^ P^ace and hoist the British flacr 
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A FkCNCu TsAPrEB IN Canada. 


But he found a strong French force 
posted to the east of the fortress in such a 
way that he could neither get near them to 
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fight nor pi'^t them into the city, besides, 
the city stood so high on a cliff that the 
guns < f the British ships could not reach it 
\\ olfe begin to think that he would never 
be able to obey his orders and ‘ take Quebec ” , 
but after thinking over the matter he made 
up his mind to lead his men up the face of 
the high cliff to the west of the city 

He waited for a dark night, and then 
embarked some of his men m boats which 
^vere silently rowed to the foot of a winding 
and very steep path that led up to the top of 
the cliff 

After a stiff climb they reached the top, 
and the French sentnes were so much 
surprised to see them that they fired their 
rifles and then ran away When day daw ned 
Wolfe had a large force on the top of the 
chff and marched towards the city 

On the broad plain before Quebec he was 
met by the French under General Montcalm, 
and m a very^ short time the great and 
decisive battle had begun 
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Both Sides fought bnvel), knowing well 
enough tint the prize of the fight was not 
on!) Quebec but Canida itself But after a 
stern struggle the Brtncli were beaten and 
driven from the field 

Before the end came General Wolfe was 
struck by a bullet and was earned off to the 
rear qf the front line Laj me down,’ he 
said to those wiio earned him, and he was 
asked whether a smgeon should be brought 
It is needless he said ‘ for it is all over 
with me 


Then one of those near him cried out» 
They run , see they run ' W ho run > 
asked W^olfe rousing himself as if he had 
just been awakened from sleep ‘ The 
enemy sir was the reply , ‘ they give way 
everywhere \ y e> j 

Wolfe at onci gave orders for checking 
the enemy and turW on h.s s.de he added, 
Now God be pra,4d I shall die in peace, 
and in a moment heWd passed auay 

he brace French general also died from 
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Ge.'lEKAL Wot^B. 

a wound. When he was told that he could 
not liv'e longer than a few hours he said, “So 
much the better. I shall not live to see the 
surrender of Quebec.” 

Meanwhile the brave British soldiers and 
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sailors had been winning victory after victory 
in Luropc and in the seas round about 
“We are forced to ask every morning what 
victor\ there is, said a well-known English 
gentleman " for fear of missing one.” 

Ihe French made a plan for invading 
England and got together a large army on 
the north coast ready to cross the Channel 
The fleet came to take them across, but 
before the men were put on board the French 
ships Admiral Hawke came up with them 
The sea was rolling high, and the coast 
off ^\b^cVl the French ships lay was so fwU of 
shoals and rocks that the pilot told Hawke 
he ran great danger in making an attack 
“You have done your duty in telling me 
this," said the brave sailor “ Now' lay me 
alongside the French flag-ship ’ 

Then the battle of Qmberon Bay began , 
and when it was over there was no more talk 
of a French^invasion of England — not at 
least, until the rtme of Napoleon , but that 
IS a story for our n^t chapter 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 

About a hundred years ago when a nurse 
wished to quieten a crying child she would ‘ 
say, " Hush, hush 1 or Boney will get you.” 

When I was a small boy we used to play 
a game in which we sang: 

“The Emperor Napoleon had a hundred 
thousand men, 

As we go marching along.” 
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\ou miN k-’k what these foolish things 
ha\c to do with lnstor\ and I repl), “More 
than v>u mav think ” 

For histor) tclU us a great deal about the 
Emperor Isapoleon, whose second name was 
Bonaparte from which the nurse got the 
nickname of Bone\ And it was a common 
thing for him to lead an arm> of ‘ a hundred 
thousand men 

But why should the nurse tr> to frighten 
the child with his name^ Because at one 
time he said he would come o\er from 
France with his soldiers and take London 
Let us learn a hule about this terrible 
man 

He did not belong to the rojal family of 
France, but was the son of an officer and was 
born poor ^Yhen he went to a school for 
young officers be was not liked b> his 
schoolfellows, for he was a sulk} boy, and^ 
too fond of taking walks by himself 

But if the snow fell heavily he became 
the leader of them all For he knew better 
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than any one else how to arrange a mimic 
battle. He was indeed a born general. 

He was quite a young man when he began 
to fight for France, and he soon showed that 
he was going to be a very famous general. 
Again and again he led his men to victory, 
and when the rulers of France fell out 
•■s^ong themselves he became master of the 
^itry. 

one could stand up against him; for 
y the army at his back, and all the 
^J^ffers loved him. In a few years he made 
^mself Emperor, and he began to lead the 
French drmies into other countries; for he 
had made up his mind to be master of the 
whole of Europe. 

He did, indeed, win much success in 
nearly all the countries of Europe; but we 
cannot follow him in these great wars. ^Ve 
can only see how he dealt with England, and 
how she dealt with him. 

He made up his mind to cross the Channel 
and invade England, so he sent an army of 
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more than “ a hundred thousand men to 
the north coast of Y ranee 

lie set up his own camp at a place from 
which he could see the white cliffs of England 
on a clear da) "The Channel is only a 
ditch,” he said, "and any one can cross it 
w lio has the courage to try ” 

So he waited and watclied A fog migh;^ 
come and allow his flat-bottomed boaty 
slip across unseen Or a strong wind r/^ten 
drive away the English fleet which gi/t one 
the Channel and give him the twenty 
hours which was all the time he required. 

He spent the time of waiting in fitting uh 
his boats, and in training S h? men to go o» 
board with great speed. When the signaS 


was given they were not to lose a moment \ 
So confident was Napoleon th^he could 
take London that he had a medal prepared 
to celebrate the great event : and you can see 
a picture of it on the next page. 

In our country every man who was not old 
or sick offered himself to fight the French 
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when chey should come. There was an 
English army ready of more than five times 
“a hundred thousand men.” 

The French soldiers waited for more than 
two years for that signal from tlieir Emperor, 
but it was never given. 

Our country was saved by her sailors in a 
way of which we are now to learn. 

A large number of new ships were built in 
a very short time, and many of these were 
sent to watch the French ports and try to 
get the ships to come out and fight. 

Among our great sea-captains was Lord 
Nelson who had already beaten the French 
on the sea, and of whom Napoleon was very 
much afraid. If he was ever to get across 
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the Chaimel, Nelson must first be got out of 

the w ay. 

So the Emperor made a plan. He told 
some of his chief captains to sail away across 
the Atlantic Ocean right away from England ; 
he did this, it is said, to entice Nelson to 
follow them, and the English Admiral did so. 

When they got to the other side of the 
ocean the French turned quickly back and 
made all haste home again. Nelson had lost 
sight of them at first, but he soon caught up 
with them and was back as soon as they 
were. 

But even yet thu signal to cross the 
Channel had not been given ; for the ships 
which were to protect the French soldiers in 
their cross\ng had been checked by another 
brave Briti^ captain. 

After this\ Napoleon gave up the plan of 
invading En^and. At last he sent a signal 
to his waitin^\army, but it was to tell them 
to leave theikiamp on the coast and follow 
him across the'Continent. 
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But before he Iclt, he sent a letter to his 
chief sea-c-iptain telling him that he was a 
coward, and tint he had spoilt his plans for 
invading I ngland 


\ GREAT SEA-FIGHT 


In a glass case in the British Museum there 
lb a small wooden box with a brass plate 
upon It on which arc engraved the following 
words 

VICTORY — TIUFALGAH. 

Oct *i, 1S05 

On a card beneath this box we read that it 
was ‘ made from a splinter of the Victory, 
knocked off by a shot in the Battle of 
Trafalgar, containing a portion of Nelson’s 
hair ” 


I have seen many people look at this small 
box, and more than once I have seen gentle- 
men take off their hats, as they read the words 
engraved on the plate One of these was a 
Frenchman 1 
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You seethe Battle of Trafalgar was one of 
the most decisive days in the whole of our 
history; and Nelson gave his life in winning 
this great victory. 

Nelson had two fleets to fight at Trafalgar ; 
for the ships of Spain had joined those of 
France, making a great fleet of thirty-three 
vessels. The British fleet numbered twenty- 
seven ships. 

The great fight took place off Cape 
Trafalgar, on the south coast of Spain. The 
date given above was a Monday, and the 
morning broke with a cloudless sky, and a 
light breeze rippling the surface of the deep 
blue sea. 

Nelson was early on the deck of his ship, 
dressed in his admiral’s frock-coat, with four 
stars on his left breast; but he forgot his 
sword that morning, having left it lying on 
his cabin table. 

He divided his fleet into two portions, and 
kept the smaller number of ships for himself. 
As the British ships moved on towards the foe, 
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\elson went from gun to gun to speak a 
cheer) word to his men They \vere all 
stripped to the waist, with handkerchiefs 
read\ to bind o\er their ears as soon as the 
firing began 

Ihe men stood to attention and tugged 
their forelocks when "Velson came along, and 
they seemed to be grimly pleased at the 
thoughtof battle The bands played “ Hearts 
of Oak and other stirring airs 

At ele\cn o clock an ofticer went to 
Nelsons cabin and found him on his knees 
He was writing w ith his left hand, for he had 
lost the right arm in a previous fight, a prayer 
which began 

May the great God whom I worship 
grant to my Country and for the benefit of 
Europe m general, a great and glorious 
victory , and may no misconduct m any 
one tarnish it ’ 

Nelson, at least, was quite sure that this 
Trafalgar Day was going to be a decisive 
day m British history. 
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\fter wntm^^ this pravtr, he went on deck 
nd ga\e orders for certain signals to be 
nade ‘ I wish to sa) to my men,” he said 
o the signaller ‘ rsGLjWD evpects THAT 

□VERY MAN WILL HO HIS t)UTV 

The signal was at once given to the fleet 
m a manner which every Boy Scout now 
understands It was greeted with loud 
cheers from ever}’ ship Nelson then ordered 
the signal for “Close Action' to be given, 
and not long afterwards the great struggle 
began 

We have not space to follow the details of 
that bra\e battle, in which the men of both 
sides fought like heroes Let us take a peep 
into the “ log” or report book of the l^iCiory 
Here is an extract 

” Finug coutmiied until 4 30/ m lolien a 
victory having dcku reported to the Right 
Honourable discount Nchon he then died 
oj hts ■wound" 

He was walking cn the deck with Captain 
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Hardy, when a riflc-ball struck his shoulder 
and he fell forward on his face. “ They have 
done for me at last. Hardy,” he said. 

“ I hope not,” was the reply. “Yes,” said 
Nelson, "my backbone is shot through.” 

He was carried below and laid upon a bed, 
where he was examined by the surgeon, who 
saw at once that he would die of his wound ; 
but he did not say so. 

The dying man asked again and again for 
Hardy, but the captain had his duties on deck, 
and it was an hour before he could come. 

They shook hands, and Lord Nelson said, 
"Well, Hardy, how goes the battle? How 
goes the day with us?” 

"Very well, my Lord,” said Hardy; ‘‘we 
have got twelve or fourteen of the enemy s 
ships.” 

“I hope," said his Lordship, “none of 
our ships have struck. Hardy.” 

"No, my Lord," was the reply, “there is 
no fear of that." 

Nelson then said, “ I am a dead man, 
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Hirdy I im ^oing hit It « ill be all over 
^\lth me soon 

Captain Hardy then went on deck, and the 
surgeon told \eIson that he was dying ‘ I 
know it said the hero Then he told the 
surgeon to spend no more time on him but 
to do what he could for the rest of the 
wounded 

When Hardy came down again he told 
Ins dying chief that fourteen or fifteen of the 
enemy had struck their flags ' That is 
well,’ said Nelson ‘ but I bargained for 
twenty 

Then he gave Hardy orders to anchor, but 
before he went on deck again the captam 
stooped and kissed his cheek " Noiv I am 
satisfied, said Nelson ‘Thank God, I have 
done my dut> 

These words were the last our hero spoke 
His work was done So far as the sea was 
mcerned, the power of the French was 
ken Ten years later a great land battle 
gilt the career of Napoleon Bonaparte to 
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I closL \\ ^ sliall rent ibout tins great fight 
m our nc\t ch iptcr 

I sTw to d^y m the old roval palace of 
\\hitchall a portion of the main mabt of the 
/ ictoi\ It stands about ten feet high and 
IS quite four feet thick , and right througli 
the middle of it is a hrge hole all torn and 
scorched at the sides 

I am sure tint I do not need to tell you 
how this hole uas made 

This portion of the mast uas once kept 111 
the grounds of a large house near London 
where King William IV' usedtostay While 
It \sas there, a pair of robins made their nest 
in the shot hole and brought up a brood of 
young ones 

And the little family of robins were great 
favourites of the King and Queen Adelaide, 
who used to feed them with their own hands 
I think that Nelson would ha\e loved those 
robins too 
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THH IRON DUKK 

Yesthkday was the i8th of June and the 
anniversary of the Battle of W^alerloo. The 
day of the fight was a Suntlay, and the bells 
were ringing for church in IZngland while 
her brave soldiers were figliting for Iier in 
Belgium on the other side of the North Sea. 

Do you know that a pair of boots which 
come U[) to the knees are called wellinglon.s ; 
and that a ])air of boots whicli come only 
over the ankles are called bluchers? 

If you did not know that before, you know 
now; and \ have hel|)ed you in tills strange 
way to remember who won tlic Baltic of 
Waterloo— -Wellington, the British geiieml, 
and Bluclicr, llie Prussian general. 

After all, the strength of an army dcj>ends 
very grc,tl!y vij>on its botslsl 

About the time when Nelson was fighting 
tlie French on the set Wellington v\as driving 
them ouiofSjeiin ; forihc Iitn|H;ror Najmlcon 
had made his own bnuher KingtifSpaln, and 
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the people of that country had asked us to 
help to drive him away. 

There was much bloodshed during this 
war, and our soldiers won many victories of 
which the British army is still very proud. 
Only the other day I was watching the 
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king pass through London to open Parlia- 
ment ; and I stood behind a soldier who 
held a flag on which the names of some of 
these battles in Spain were worked in gold. 

So I took off my hat to the memory of 
Wellington and his brave British boys. 

Wellington drove the French out of Spain 
and followed them into France. When he was 

K 
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oil til L inarch tn news was brougiit to 
iiini th It Najjolcoii was no longer Hmjtcror. 

Ik li ul lieiri Sint aw ly to a little island 
talkJ Lilia niar tin coast of Italy, and it was 
thought that there would now he rest and 
peace m all the 1 inds. 

But in less than a year Napoleon made his 
eseape and landed m l-raiiee, w here he soon 
had an army at his luck ready to go 
whercacr ho might lead them. The \ cry- 
troops sent to make him prisoner went oaer 
to his side ; so gre.at was his hold upon men 
who loved the "glory" of war. 

Ill a few weeks he marched into Belgium, 
where he had to face the British under 

elhngton, and the Prussians under Bluchcr. 
Here there w.as rtsally a long draw n-out battle 
of three days which ended with the French 
defe.it at WaterloiV. 

Napoleon mighV have led an army of three 
imes “a hundceo thousand men," but he 
picked only the n\cn whom he had trained to 
S t, and he h.id\among them a large body 
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of spLn lid lor^uncii Ainoiitj the Brilibh 
and PriKsnn armies wib a lipj^e number of 
^oun^T bo)-s uho Ind never ficed an cnem) 
befurt 

Wellington had 70000 men, about half as 
man) as Napoleon , but he hoped to beat him 
when the Prussians came up to his aid So 
he did not begin the battle , he formed up his 
men so that tliey could stand firmly against 
the attack of the T reiich 


Again and again the troops of Napoleon 
tried to drive the British soldiers from their 
ground . but our brave boys stood like rocks 
and could not be moved They were formed 
m squares, on each side of which was a double 
line of gleaming bayonets , and as soon as 
one man fell another stepped into his place 
At last Napoleon sent against them the 
^lendid horsemen who were known as the 
uard, and who had won many fights for 

their great general 


horse soldiers could 
not break the Bnttsh squares Again and 
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again they came on with thundering hoofs and 
flashing swords ; but again and again they 
fell back, and at last they gave up a task 
which was clearly too hard for them. 

This was late in the afternoon, when, it is 
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said, Wcilingtoii Mas eagerly wishing that 
either night or Blucher would come ’’ 

He felt sure that when the bni\e old 
Prussian whom his men called “Marshal 
Forwards came up with his soldiers the 
French could be drnen from the field 

At last Blucher came, and the British saw 
his men pressing the French on the right. 
Then Wellington gave the order for those 
squares to be broken and an advance to be 
niade, and British and Prussians together 
drove the foe before them and won the great 
victory 


It vras dearly bought During the fight 
a out h.alf of a “ hundred thousand men ” fell 
to rise no more But there were more killed 

and'PrussTa"nt 


-If and France what IS falsely called “glory.” 
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After \\ aterloo his days of fighting were 
over He made his escape from the field of 
battle and gave himself up to the captain of a 
British man-of-war He was sent away as a 
prisoner to a lonely island called St Helena 
far out in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean , 
and here he spent the hst six years of his 
life 

Since that time French and British have 
fought side b) side but never against each 
other , and we all hope that they never will 
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ON GETTING ABOUT 

Have you ever heard of Robinson Crusoe? 
He does not exactly come into history, for 
he is the hero of a famous story-book which 
you must all read some day, if you have not 
already done so. 

This story tells us how he was ship- 
wrecked and cast upon a desert island, where 
he had to make almo.st everything he needed 
for himself. 

And one of the hardest tasks of all was to 
make a wheel. 

When you come to think of it, the man 
who made the first wheel was a very great 
man indeed, and whoever he was, he ought 
to have a monument which could never be 
destroyed. For the wheel is one of the 
most useful things in life, as you will see 
if you try to imagine what life would be 
without it. 

It would be great fun to follow the rolling 
wheel through history and see what use the 
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xanous nations have made of it, but I have 
xvot 'Space enou^i^h in this book to do that 
\ou nva\ lioni-vcr ask 50urselves, “If some 
wicked demon broke all the wheels to-night, 
where should we be in the morning^" 


It was quite late in our lustory before we 
began to sec what could be done with the 



found this out, we make almost everything 
go by wheels 


Nearly a thousand years ago the English 
farm workers used carts like that in the first 
picture The wheel of a cart like this has 
a bioad rim, an axle, and twelve spokes; 
but spokes were used by the Romans two 
thousand years ago 

You see the Romans were great travellers, 
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and very good at making roads ; and it was 
not long before they made strong carts to go 
along these roads. 

And the people of Old Britain learnt from 
them how to make wheels with spokes ; 
before that, they had made their wheels of 



flat boards put together and then cut round ; 
and I do not think you would have enjoyed a 
ride in one of their carts. 

The next picture shows a cart of six 
hundred years ago. Can you tell why the 
rims of these , wheels have been fitted with 
cogs? You* will see that the shoes of the 
horses are also provided with spikes. 




The coach of Queen Elizabeth is shown in 
the ne\t picture Here we ha\e very fine 
wheels indeed, for the spokes have been made 
of an ornamental shape 

But there are no springs above these 
wheels, and I am afraid that the poor queen 
would go bumpily-bump as she was drawn 
along 

The cart tn the next picture is verj rough 
indeed, and the wheel looks like one of those 
used m Old Britain But the picture shows 
a street in Oxford only 250 jears ago 

The barrels on the cart hold wine, and 
there is some fear l^hat the young men of the 
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colleges may take them without leave. So 
they are guarded with care as they are taken 
through the streets. 

The next picture shows how a rich person 
would travel in the country about two 
hundred years ago. There are no springs 
above these wheels. You may say that six 
strong horses are not really needed to draw 
this coach; but the roads at this time were 
very bad indeed, and all these horses may be 
necessary to drag the coach out of the deep 
ruts in the road. 

So bad were the roads that men would, as 
a rule, travel on horseback. Goods were also 
sent from place to place on the backs of pack- 
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horses like those in another picture on 
page 207 

About t\\ 0 hundred years ago a great event 
in the history of the wheel took place A 
coach was driven from Oxford to London m 
one day It started at six in the morning 
and reached London at seven in the evening 
(A few weeks ago I went from London to 
Oxford in less than two hours 1) 

After this great event coaches began to 
run over longer distances And because they 
performed a run in stages they were called 
stage coaches 

It took one of these coaches four long daj s 
to go from York to Lr^ndon we can now go 
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in four hours by a fast train making two 
or three stops. 

The York coach ran through Stamford 
and Huntingdon; at night the travellers had 
to put up at an inn. 

There were not many travellers in those 
days. It was only on a fine day in summer 
that the journey could be really enjoyed, and 
only by the young and strong. 

In winter people would not travel unless 
they were forced to do so. The roads were 
then in a dreadful state, and there was also 
the danger of being robbed by highwaymen. ^ 

As I write these words, I can look out 
from my window across a part of Hampstead 
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Heath In the days of the stage-coach there 
used to be robbers on this hcatli. 'I hey 
would hide behind the trees by the roadside, 
and when a coach came along they would 
threaten to shoot the dri\cr if he did not stop. 

When he did slop they would rob the 
passengers of all the money they liad about 
them, and then ride swiftly aw’ay on their 
fine, strong horses The people in the coach 
w’cre as a rule too frightened to show fight. 

If the king’s officers caught tlicse robbers, 
they would take them to prison ; and many of 
them were hanged. 

Stories have been told of these highway- 
men which make them out to be heroes; but 
they w’ere nothing of the kind. 

They were very bold and daring and so 
won a certain amount of admiration ; but 
they were really great blackguards who well 
deserved all they goUwhen they w’cre caught. 

, Some of them weile men of good birth and 
education, and for th^e there was lesse.vcuse 
than for others. 
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Lord Nelson lived in the days of the stage 
coach, and he would travel in this way when 
he went up to London from his home in 
Norfolk. He would perhaps catch the York 
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coach at Stamford ; and when he went to 
fight the great Battle of Trafalgar he would 
probably go from London by coach to Ports- 
mouth In our next chapter we shall read 
something about the man who made wheels 
more useful in daily life than they had ever 
been before 
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Third Stage 

THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAIN 

All boys, and most jolly girls, like to look at 
a big railway engine. It is so strong and 
yet so gentle, so clean and tidy, so obedient 
to the driver’s will; and.it looks so noble as 
it leaves the sta.tion riding on a white cloud 
of steam. 

You can see one of the first railway 
engines in the great railway station at Dar- 
lington. It stands not far from the place 
where the great e.Kpress engines draw up, 
which have come from London or Aberdeen. 

.It is interesting to look at the two engines 
side by side. The first engine looks rather 
like a big tar-kettle, such as you see when a 
road is being made or mended ; but all the 
same, it is the ancestor of the splendid 
express engine of to-day. 

And I think you will agree with me that 
the day on which the first railway journey 
was made was one of the decisive days in 
British histor)'. , 
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Let US learn something about it ; and you 
will see, as the story goes on, why this early 
engine is now kept with great care in the 
railway station at Darlington. 

It was all owing to George Stephenson, 
who was born at Wylam - on - Tyne in 
Northumberland, in the year 1781. This is 
a date which every boy who loves railway 
engines ought never to foiget. 

George Stephenson was a poor boy, for his 
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father was only a worker at a pit, and he could 
not send his boy to school. 

Before his cottage door ran a pair of 
wooden rails. Upon these rails coal waggons 
were drawn by horses ; and when George 
was a boy his duty was to keep his little 
brothers and sisters off these rails ; so that 
we may almost say that he was born and 
bred on a railway. 

When he grew older he went to work on 
a farm and made fourpence a day. Then lie 
worked at a pit where his duty was to fire 
the engine. 

It was a great pleasure to him to watch 
the engine, for he had always loved to find 
out how things worked. As a little boy he 
had made clay models of engines with straws 
for pipes, and when he grew older he was 
very good at taking a clock to pieces, cleaning 
the parts, and putting them together again. 

But, of course, he could never hope to 
make his way if he did not learn to read and 
write. So when he was quite a young man 
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he went to a night school to learn tlie simple 
things which you were taught some )tars 
ago 

After this, he began to try his hand at 
m\enting, and one of his first things he 
made was a safety-lamp winch could be used 
to give light m 
the pit, which, 
as you know, 
IS full of gas 
from the coal 
Then he 
made a better 
kind of iron 
' rail for wag- 
gons to run upon Last of all, he built the 
engine which would run on these rails 

He did not make the first moving engines 
But he made the first one which A\ouId 
run well on rails, and this was only done 
after many >cars of careful work, and many 
trials and failures 

The first railway line to be opened was 
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laid between Stockton and Darlington. And 
we may say that this opening day was the 
birthday of railway travelling. It was the 

27th Seitember 1825, 

A great crowd of people came to see the 
first railway train. Many came to wonder, 
and others came to scoff; not a few were 
hoping that the train would break, down, or 
that the engine would refuse to move. 

George Stephenson himself drove the 
engine. The first part of the train \vas made 
up of six waggons loaded with coals and 
flour. Then came a coach for the owners 
of the railway, twenty-one open waggons for 
passengers, and six waggon-loads of coal. 

“The signal being given,” writes one who 
saw the first train, “the engine started off 
•with this long train, and such w'as its great 
speed that how and again it went along at 
. 12 miles an hour I” 

So the railway began. Now read the 
words that Stephenson spoke to his son at 
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this time, and tell me if they ha\e come 
true. 

" I think you will live to see the day when 
railw^ays will be used all over the land, when 
mail-coaches will go 
by railway as well 
as the king and all 
his people. 

“The time will 
come when it will be 
cheaper for a work- 
' ing man to tra\el by 
railway than to go 
on foot ’ 

You sa), “Why, 
of course?” But when Stephenson spoke 
words like these many people laughed at 
him. 

Yet he went on with his work, and before 
he died, he himself helped to lay rail\va>s in 
many parts of the land ; and his engines 
were made better and better as the jears 
went b). 
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Third Stage 

"THE WHINING SCHOOL-BOY” 

Our greatest poet, William Shakespeare, who 
lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, speaks 
in one of his poems of 

"The whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 

Of course in those days the schoolboy had 
something to whine about. He learnt little 
else than grammar, and that is not a very 
pleasant subject as a rule. And if he did not 
do his lessons with care, he was birched 
without any mercy. 

There was a man named John Colet living 
about this time who loved children very 
dearly, and who wished to see them taught in 
a better manner. So he started a school in 
London, known as St. Paul’s School, and 
above the master’s chair he placed an image 
of the Child Jesus with the words carved 
beneath the image, " Hear ye Him.” 
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of making the grammars rather more 
interesting! 

Of course children were taught to read 
and write, but only that they might be able 
to do their grammar better ; and it was not 
English but Latin grammar. It is not sur- 
- prising that the school-boys whined. 

Of course as a rule, only the children of 
the well-to-do could be sent to school ; but 
many poor scholars were taught for nothing, 
•and a rich man would often pay for a poor 
boy to be sent to school. 

But the children of the very poorest would 
not get this chance. As soon as they were 
able they had to go to work. It was three 
hundred years before any great change was 
made in these matters. And because boys 
and girls grew up without knowledge, many 
of them grew up very wicked ; and the 
prisons were filled with them. 

Then came the time of the good Queen 
Victoria,' who was grieved that children 
should grow up without the knowledge 
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which would help them to know j^ood from 
evil 

There were at this time however many 
schools of the kind shown in the picture on 
page 222 They were knowh as dames 
schools because they were kept by old 
ladies , and some of them were quite good 
If you have Wead that Jolly tale The 
IFatef" Babies you will remember a desenp- 
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tion of a dame's school, and it is quite correct 
although it is in a story. Here it is : 

“ And a neat pretty cottage it was, with 
clipped yew hedges all round the garden. . . . 
Tom came slowly up to the open door which 
was all hung round with clematis and roses; 
and then peeped in, half afraid. 

“And there sat by the empty fire-place, 
which was filled with a pot of sweet herbs, 
the nicest old woman that ever was seen. 
At her feet sat the grandfather of all the cats ; 
and opposite her sat, on two benches, twelve 
or fourteen neat, rosy, chubby, little children, 
learning their Chris-cross-row ; and gabble 
enough they made about it. 

“ Such a pleasant cottage it was, with a 
shiny, clean, stone floor, and curious old prints 
on the walls, and a cuckoo clock in tiie corner, 
which began shouting as soon as Tom 
appeared.” 

But kind though they were, the old dames 
did not know much about teaching. And 
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after all, they could only teach a few of the 
boys and girls in the land. So it was decided 
to open more schools of a better kind, and to 
train teachers to work in them. 

Money was needed for this, and some of it 
was given by rich men who had a good deal 
to spare; and more was given by Parliament 
from the money which was collected as taxes. 

But even this did not provide for all the 
boys and girls who wished to be taught. 
Still, things were much better than they 
had been, and these new “national” schools 
as they were called did splendid work. 

They did such good work, indeed, that 
people began to say that Parliament ought to 
set up schools like them for all the boys and 
girls in the land. It would help to empty 
the prisons, said some of them, and they were 
quite right. 

So in the year 1870 Parliament passed a 
law that every boy and girl must learn to read 
and write. Of course money was preluded 
for setting up the schools, and in time there 
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was room for all And the schools of to-day 
are splendid places to which every boy and 
girl worthy the name of Briton is only too 
eager to go 

There ought to be no longer any 

"whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school ’ 

•2.ll67'2— 
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